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PRESIDENT SAXON: 

As Chairman of the Task Force on Undergraduate Admissions, I am happy to 
submit Our final report. It is the culmination of a process of discussion 
and analysis that began ten months ago. 

The issues before the Task Force were sensitive and complex. We were aware of 
the need to reduce the University's pool of eligible students to the upper 
12-1/2 percent of high school graduates. We were also aware of the need to 
accomplish this without jeopardizing the University's cornmitment to access 
and opportunity for qualified minority students. In, addition, we understood 
that we had an opportunity to suggest new ways in which the University could 
begiJ^ iniproving the basic skills of its entering undergraduates. I believe 
the report forthrightly reflects the Task Force's views on all of these matters. 

We^ aspired to unanimity but, in the end, there were fundamental differences of 
opinion within the group which could not be reconciled. These differences are 
clearly and deliberately reflected in the report itself. Our intent was to 
enable the readers of the report to consider the various viewpoints and come 
to their own conclusions. 

I want to express my appreciation for the candor, good humor, hard work, and 
stamina of the members of the Task Force. Although we disagreed, we did so 
without personal rancor, and it is our hope that this report will be useful 
in stimulating further discussion and debate on these important matters 
Within the University. 
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PREFACE 



The Task Force on Undergraduate Admissions, comprised of students,, 
faculty, campus administrators, and Systemwide administrators, was ap- 
pointed in April 1976. In the letter of appointment (Appendix A), the 
task force was given the following five charges: 

1. What steps, if any, should be taken to anticipate the results 
of the California Postsecondary Education Commission (CPEC) 
study of the University's eligibility pool which may show 
that our eligibility pool has grown somewhat larger than 
12-1/2 percent of high school graduates? What timing do you 
recommend for implementing any admissions changes that may 
be required as as result of the CPEC study? 

1. What recommendations should be made, in connection with a 
review of admissions practices and policiesv to recognize 
the urgent need for student affirmative action as pointed 
out in the Chicano Task Force Report and the Student Affir- 
mative Action Task Force Report? 

3. What are the academic, administrative, affirmative action, 
and procedural implications of the recommendation which pro- 
poses that performance test scores be coupled with high 
school GPA as the basis for admitting undergraduates? 

4. What alternate predictors of academic success, if any, 
should the University consider in its undergraduate 
admissions procedures (instead of test scores and GPA)? 
What alternate admissions procedures, if any, should be 
considered? 

5. What is your assessment of the University's experiment in 
reduced minimal admissions requirements for transfer 
students? 

At its first meeting in April 1976, the task force agreed on three basic 
operating procedures which shaped the work of the group. First, the 
task force agreed to operate with an informal style and to encourage the 
expression of a full range of ideas in the course of the task force meet- 
ings. Internal differences of opinion were encouraged as a way of test- 
ing ideas. Second, the task forcewanted to make itself accessible to 
the University community. It issued a press release announcing its for- 
mation and mission, and it sent letters to Chancellors and the Student 
Body Presidents specifically inviting their comments on admissions issues. 
Third, the task force agreed that while individual members should not 
feel constrained in publicly discussing the general work of the task 
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force, they should not report specific discussions and specific dif- 
ferences of opinion outside the group. 

At first, the group structured its agenda around the five specific 
charges listed in the letter of appointment. Before long, however, it 
became apparent that such an approach was not necessarily the most con- 
structive way to conduct the group's deliberations. The first four 
charges were closely tied together, and discussions could not be neatly 
separated under four separate headings. Moreover, when issues were 
discussed separately under each of the task force charges, the impli- 
cations tended to become contradictory. For example, the consideration 
of alternate predictors (the fourth charge) was not necessarily consis- 
tent with the BOARS proposal (the third charge). The task force was 
committed to respond to each charge, but it decided "to focus on a con- 
solidated freshman admissions package that would answer all the task 
force charges on freshman admissions instead of working on each charge 
separately. 

Several alternatives for such a consolidated package were discussed. 
Each had its strengths and weakness, and the task force made its own 
comparative assessment. The task force recognized, however, that many 
readers of this report would want to make their own assessment of the 
various alternatives. Therefore this report summarizes the primary con- 
cerns (Chapter II) and the specific elements (Chapters III-V) that were 
considered in formulating the recommendations. In addition. Appendix B 
contains summaries of the several admission proposals that the task 
force considered. 

The fifth task force charge regarding the experiment on IncreaseOccpm-. 
modatlon of Transfer Students (the I ATS experiment) was separated from 
the other four charges > and the lATS experiment was evaluated as sep- 
arate from but related to freshmen admissions questions. The lATS 
experiment is discussed in Chapter VI. 
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CHAPTER I: TASK FORCE RECOMMENDATIONS 



The recommendations presented below constitute the majority vievy of the 
task force. Minority reports from task force members follow the recom- 
mendations in this chapter. 

Recommendation #1 ; Regular freshman admissions standards should 
be modified as follows: 

a) The A-F course pattern should be bolstered by requiring 
a fourth year of English and specifying that one full 
year of English composition must be taken during the 
junior or senior year. 

b) The minimum required high school grade point average (GPA) 
in A-F courses should be set at 3.0. 

c) Certification should be required that the applicant is 
able to read at, or above, the twelfth grade level; a 
standardized process should be established to implement 
this requirement. 

d) Applicants should be required to present scores on English 
and math achievement tests. These scores should be used 
for diagnostic purposes, counseling, and course placement; 
they should not be used in making admissions decisions. 

e) The current requirement for all students to present CEEB 
" scores should be dropped. 

These proposed changes would have several advantages. First, they would 
eventually foster an improvement in the skills of entering students 
Second, they would reduce the eligibility pool to approximately 12-1/2 
percent of the graduating high school seniors. Third, they would take 
into account concerns about access and opportunity for disadvantaged 
students. Fourth, they would be simple for counsellors to explain and 
I or students and parents to understand. Fifth, they would utilize the 
diagnostic value of standardized tests without employing the test as a 
barrier to admission. Each of these advantages is described more fully 
in the body of the report. 

RecoiTBTiendation #2 : The admission standards proposed under the 
first recommendation should be phased-in over three years to 
provide a period of transition for high schools and prospective 

applicants. The new requirements should be effective for Fall 

quarter 1980. Until that time the current requirements should 
remain In effect. 
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It would be inequitable and impracticable to impose the new standards 
irrmediately. A fourth year of English would require advanced planning 
both by students and high schools. Students would be called upon to 
take one English course each term and could not skip a term or two of 
English, as is permissible under current standards. Moreover, time may 
be needed to develop new high school English courses to meet the new 
requirement. 

Recommendation #3 : An optional provision for admission by exam- 
ination alone should be continued. 

This should be viewed as an option that students may elect as an alterna- 
tive path to regular admission. Under the current provision, an applicant 
otherwise ineligible may be regularly admitted if he or she submits scores 
of at least 1100 on the combined SAT and at least 1650 on three achieve- 
ment tests, with no less than 500 on each test. This provision has not 
been widely used because the great majority of applicants* are eligible on 
the basis of subjects taken and scholarship achieved. For those appli- 
cants with course deficiencies or insufficient GPA's, however, the test 
scores required under this provision are sufficiently high to indicate 
adequate preparation for University work. 

Recommendation #4 : The current provision for admission by special 
action should be continued. 

Current policy permits campuses to admit a small percentage of freshmen 
and advanced standing students who have not met all the regular admissions 
requirements. The rationale for this provision is to preserve the humane- 
ness of the admissions process and to enable the University to enroll dis- 
advantaged students and students with special talents. On both counts the 
special admissions program has been successful and should be continued. 

Recommendation #5 : The University should identify the high schools 
whose graduates have particular difficulty at the University and 
should intensify collaborative efforts with these schools to im- 
prove the basic skills of entering students. The University should 
also send freshman performance data to school boards, as well as 
high school principals, in order to promote community interest in 
the problems of satisfactory academic preparation. 

Joint efforts by the University and the high schools are essential if we 
are to help students master the basic skills needed for success at the 
University. Candid communication and continued feedback are an integral 
part of this process. 

Recommendation #6 : Effective Fall 1978, advanced standing transfer 
students who were ineligible as freshmen should be required to earn 
a GPA of 2.4 or higher in at least 56 transferable semester units 
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(or 84 quarter units) of college work, but they should not be 
required to make up high school deficiencies in A-F subjects. 

For the past three years the University has conducted an experiment in 
the Increased Accommodation of Transfer Students (lATS). Two experi- 
mental groups were involved. One was composed of transfer students who 
were ineligible for admission as freshmen, who earned a GPA of 2.4 or 
higher in 56 transferable semester units, but who had not made up high 
school course deficiencies. This group performed reasonably well, in 
fact almost as well as one of the control groups. Such a performance 
record led the task force to conclude that the admission standard applied 
to this experimental group should be sufficient for regular, advanced- 
standing admissions. _ 

The second experimental group was composed of transfer students who 
were ineligible as freshmen and who had earned a grade point average 
between 2.00 and 2.39 in 56 transferable semester units of college 
work. Data on their performance show that, though some of these stu- 
dents succeeded, both scholastic achievement and persistence were 
substantially lower in this group than in the other experimental group 
or the control groups. In the opinion of the task force, this part of 
the I ATS experiment should not be continued and the minimum 2.4 GPA 
requirement should be re-established. 
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Minority Report of the President's Task Force on Undergraduate Admissions 

Eugene H. Cota-Robles 
Academic Vice Chancellor, Santa Cruz Campus 



I herewith submit a statement describing my position, which I would like 
to have included in the above report. Although my position does not 
differ greatly from the majority report, I find it necessary to file a 
dissenting report. 



I recommend that present UC admissions requirements be changed in only 
one subject. The single change which I find acceptable is to effect an 
increase in the number of years of high school English which an applicant 
must complete prior to admission. The increase I endorse is from 3 years 
to 4 years, provided that the 4th year is the successful completion of a 
course in English composition and grairanar during the Junior or Senior 
year of High School. 



This single change will decrease the pool of eligible students below the 
12.5 percent level specified in the Donahoe Act. However, such a droplJ 
should prove to be transitory and may not even develop if the additional 
requirement does not become obi igatory until the 1980-81 academic year. 

My dissent from both the majority and the other minority positions is 
based solely upon my opposition to the institution of requirements called 
for given evel of performance on a single test or tests for freshman 
admission -o the University of California. I am not opposed to tests per 
se since I am well aware that tests are important vehicles for assaying 
the understanding a student may have. What I am opposed to is the 
utilization of mass produced admissions tests. for which there can be 
specific preparation in high schools. Once I am convinced that all 
University-bound students in California have the opportunity and time . . 
to avail themselves of the quality preparative procedures available in 
select schools, I. will consider withdrawing my opposition to giving 
weight to the results of such tests in the admissions process. 
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Minority Report of the President's Task Force on Undergraduate Admissions 

Allen Parducci 

Chairman, Board of Admissions and Relations with Schools 



The Problem 



The Task Force recommendations bring into focus the current crisis in aca- 
demic standards. At the University of California, freshman admissions are 
determined almost completely by grades in high school: students are ad- 
mitted if they achieve a 3,1 average in the prescribed (A-F) courses. 
However, there has been rampant inflation of high school grades so that 
more than 4U percent of recent graduates boast a B {3.0) average or bet- 
ter. Although some of these would not have been able to earn such high 
grades in the A-F courses, it is clear that rade inflation has lowered 
the standards for admission to the University. 



The extent to which standards have dropped can be assessed by reference to 
nationally standardized tests. The best of these is the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test taken by more than a million college-bound high school seniors 
each year. This test reveals an alarming decline in the preparation of 
students actually enrolling as freshmen at the University of California. 
Their average score on the verbal portion of the SAT has dropped some 50 
points in six years, more than twice the drop reported for the rest of the 
nation; and for the first time, freshman scores now average below 500 at 
one of the campuses (UCLA). This is particularly distressing because SAT 
predicts so well to performance in courses taken at the University. The 
conclusion seems inescapable: the University is now operating at a much 
lower academic level than formerly. The latest survey by the American 
council on Education indicates that grade inflation in the high schools 
continues unabated. Consequently, our present reliance upon high school 
grades virtually guarantees a further drop in academic standards. 



In addition to determining which students are eligible, admission stan- 
dards are a powerful influence upon the preparation students receive in 
high school. When the B average is earned so easily (too easily according 
to the students' own reports to the ACE survey),, there is less incentive 
to master the material essential for University-level work. This is true 
at our prime feeder schools, where currently as many as 50 percent of the 
graduates are eligible for the University of California. During the past 
half-dozen years, years in which total freshman enrollment at the Univer- 
sity has increased by 30 percent, the absolute number of freshmen with 
high SATs has dropped by 40 percent. A parallel drop occurs for students 
from the less academically oriented high schools where fewer than 10 per- 
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cent are eligible for the University and where a B average is often no 
guarantee of the ability to read a freshman text or even to do elementary 
arithmetic. The absolute number scoring below 400 has almost tripled 
during this same period. Although most of these low-scoring students are 
regularly admissible to the University, they have little chance to parti- 
cipate in those academic features of the University that distinguish it 
from a community collegev Regardless of the academic level of the hfgh 
school, the University's reliance on a B average is a message to students 
that they need not take the most rigorous courses or achieve any absolute 
level of mastery. Indeed, students maximize their chances of being admit- 
ted to the University by taking the easiest permissible route through the 
high school curriculum. In this sense, the University* s single-minded 
reliance on grades is partially responsible for the current crisis in 
academic standards. 



The Task Force Recommendations 



The students and administrators composing the overwhelming majority of the 
President's Task Force on Admissions appeared to center their concern 
upon another problem: affirmative action. Whether based on GPA or SAT, it 
was assumed that higher standards would reduce the proportion of minority 
enrollments. It is in this context that one can understand the Task Force 
recommendation to drop the SAT. Although intended to compensate for pos- 
sible effects of an increased English requirement upon the eligibility 
pool, the recommendation to reduce the required GPA may also be interpret- 
ed as a reflection of the same concern. 



However, the proposed lowering of standards would represent an aggravated 
violation of the Master Plan for Higher Education, the plan that requires 
the University to select its students from the most able 12.5 percent of 
the graduates of public high schools in California. The present require- 
ment of a 3.1 average results in the admission of students from the second 
25 percent and in some cases from the bottom half of the high school class 
with respect to SAT. The current national average for high school juniors 
and seniors on the SAT (Verbal), based on a representative sample of all 
students, including those not going on to college, is about 365. Some 
7 percent of UC freshmen already score below this figure, and thus below 
the 50th percentile of all high school seniors; approximately 25 percent 
score below the 75th percentile. 



Two additional recommendations by the Task Force were designed to moderate 
the magnitude of this violation of the 12.5 percent rule. One is that 
certification should be required that the applicant for admission can read 
at 12th-grade level. To be effective, this recommendation needs a stan- 
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dardized test of reading. The most widely used such test for applicants 
to university-level education is again the SAT (Verbal) which contains a 
subscale on reading comprehension. We have seen that a cutoff at the 365 
average would screen out the 7 percent of our current admissions scoring 
below the 5Uth percentile and thus curtail the most flagrant violations 
of the Master Plan. Considering that reading is essential for any legiti- 
mate program of study at the University and that the minimal level would 
not be enforced before 198U, this recommendation seems modest enough. How- 
ever, a cutoff at 365 (i.e., tne 5Uth percentile) would scarcely insure 
that the University was drawing from the top 12.5 percent. 



The second of the additional recommendations is to require a fourth year 
of English. But what student interested enough in the University to ful- 
fill the present A-F requirements would be dissuaded by an additional year 
of English (which at most high schools includes a wide variety of speech, 
journalism, and other less standardized courses)? Some 94 percent of UC 
freshmen already have four years of high school English. It would seem 
difficult to defend the claim that this requirement reduces the eligibil- 
ity pool to the top 12.5 percent. 



The net effect of the Task Force's recommendations would be to increase 
the already inflated pool. They would also signal the high schools that 
the University was dropping its standards. The message would be that high 
school teachers are grading students too severely so that the University 
must compensate by lowering the grade point average required for admis- 
sion. 



This message to the high schools would be reinforced by the Task Force re- 
commendation that transfer students no longer be required to take the A-F 
courses. This was a provision of the "experiment" on Increased Accommoda- 
tion of Transfer Students which was supposed to have ended last year. What 
it tells the high school counselors is that their marginal students need 
not take algebra or English; for if such students are willing to start at 
a community college, the University will not be concerned about their 
basic preparation. This would be a most unfortunate message at a time 
when there appears to be universal agreement that high school students are 
not getting adequate preparation for the University in these areas. 



The Task Force's recommendation that the SAT be dropped completely would 
weaken future efforts to maintain standards at the University. Had there 
Deen no SAT, there would have been no record of the decline in academic 
standards. There would have been no basis for comparing students with 
students at other leading Universities, most of which require the SAT. 
Without the objective testimony from this nationaly standardized test, the 
present decline in academic standards would be expected to accelerate. 
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The primary objection to the SAT is that it is regarded as discriminatory 
by some minority spokesmen. This attitude is unfortunate because the test 
provides a useful measure of the minority student's preparation for the 
University. Indeed, the review commissioned by the American Psychological 
Association (Cleary et al., American Psychologist , 1965) showed that the 
SAT provides the same predictions of future academic success for minority 
as for nonmlnority groups. Furthermore, evidence was presented to the 
Task Force that freshmen with low SATs make sorry records at the Univer- 
sity. Admitting students whose poor preparation has programmed them for 
failure seems educationally unjustifiable and a poor prescription for the 
studerjt's own sense of self -worth. 



The Task Force does recommend that the Math and English achievement tests 
(now standardized against the SAT) be required of all appl icants--but with 
the stipulation that they not be a basis for admission. Since these tests 
are not used so widely, they have not acquired the negative connotations 
of the SAT. However, this doubtful advantage would disappear when, with 
added problems of interpretation, attempts would be made to use them to 
chart the further decline of the University. 



The over-riding concern of the Task Force was to increase minority admis- 
sions to the University. This seems an admirable objective Insofar as 
there are minority students prepared for University work but kept out by 
inappropriate considerations. However, among those minority students c^^r- 
rently eligible, the percent who actually enroll Is much smaller than for 
nonminorltles. A major effect of the Task Force's recommendations to 
lower the GPA and eliminate the SAT would be an Increase in the number of 
unprepared nonmlnority students. 



Much more sound, in the long run, are the currently vigorous efforts to 
recruit those minority students best prepared for work at the University. 
Even students not meeting the usual requirements can be admitted by spe- 
cial action when there seems promise for future academic achievement. 
Those students not yet ready for the University are eligible for either 
the State University and College System or a community college. No evi- 
dence was presented to the Task Force that the University had any special 
competence to provide better education for these latter students. There 
thus seems no compelling reason to lower admission standards for the en- 
tire University. 



An Institution designed to advance the frontiers of knowledge cannot also 
function as a community college. That is the philosophy of the Master 
Plan for Higher Education In California which provides every high school 
graduate an opportunity to attend a college appropriate to the student's 
current level of Intellectual competence. Consequently, there must always 
be an opportunity to transfer Into the University. However, the Master 
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Plan predicates the existence of the University upon the distinction be- 
tween its functions and those of the other segments of higher education. 
If we continue to nibble away at this distinction, there will no longer 
be any reason to maintain the University as a separate insti tituion. It 
seems unlikely that the State would continue to provide special support 
for an institution that no longer had any special claim to academic ex- 
cellence. The price of continued decline in academic standards would be 
the destruction of the University as we now know it. 



The BOARS Solution 



The Regents have not delegated the establishment of admission standards 
to administrators and students but rather to the Board of Admissions and 
Relations with Schools of the Academic Senate. BOARS has been working 
on the problem of declining standards for the past three years. A subcom- 
mittee was charged 'CO develop new standards. The result was a specific 
proposal incorporating high school grades and SAT scores into a weighted 
average which would be used to select the most able applicants for regular 
admission to the University. Considerable evidence was presented that a 
combination of test scores and grades is the most valid procedure for se- 
lecting students best able to handle University-level courses, ana indeed 
it appears to be the most widely used selection criterion at all levels 
of higher education. This proposal was approved unanimously by BOARS and 
later endorsed by the University Educational Policy Committee. Its pre- 
sentation to the Academic Senate was delayed to allow completion of the 
eligibility survey by the California Post- Secondary Education Commission 
and to allow input from the President's Task Force on Admissions. 



It was hoped that the CPEC eligibility survey could be used to determine 
the IZ.b percent cutoff according to the BOARS formula and also to de- 
termine its effects upon minority enrollments. This proved impossible. 
It now appears that admission cutoffs will have to be adjusted to the 
enrollment which present facilities can accommodate, with further refine- 
ments when relevant eligibility data oecome available. Our most useful 
information on minority enrollments appears to come from a study conducted 
by Klein and Doby on students already enrolled at UCLA. This study showed 
that higher standards reduce the proportion of minority enrollments but 
that the magnitude of the reduction is almost completely independent of 
whether admissions are based on GPA alone or on the BOARS combination of 
GPA and SAT. What this means is that the question of how the top 12.5 
percent should be defined can be settled independently of concern for af- 
firmative action. 



It was also hoped that the Task Force on Admissions, with its emphasis 
on affirmative action, would propose useful ways of improving the pre- 
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paration of minority students. The recommendations that the University 
intensify collaborative efforts with certain high schools is thus most 
welcome. An independent, ad hoc committee of the Academic Senate, under 
the Chairmanship of Alexei Maradudin, has already made encouraging steps 
in this direction. 



Although especially conspicuous in the case of minority students, the 
problem is a much more general one. Students are coming to the Univer- 
sity unprepared. Increased emphasis on objective performance measures 
would Send a clear message to high school students: the University wants 
its potential applicants to take those courses offering the best prepa- 
ration for intellectual achievement; the University is concerned that 
students earn high grades in such courses; but since grading standards 
vary so greatly between different courses and sctiools, grades alone can 
not provide an adequate assessment of preparation. When admission to 
the University is at least partially contingent upon mastery of basic 
intellectual skills, those desiring to come to the University will take 
the (Hore rigorous courses. The best preparation for the standardized 
tests is to take those programs of study most clearly college prepara- 
tory iri nature. 



It is Obvious that the crisis in standards is not due solely to grade 
inflation in the high schools. Professors at the University adapt to 
the declining standards, which means lessened demands upon their stu- 
dents. This gets back to the high schools. It is a vicious circle 
that jnust be broken at each of its parts. The University of California 
has been a model for public universities throughout the country. It 
should now take the leadership in turning around the decline in intel- 
lectual standards. 
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Minority Report of the President's Task Force on Undergraduate Admissions 

Parker Lee 

Student Body President 1975-1976, Davis Campus 



This minority report is being written to promote the concept of alterna- 
tive predictors of academic success and alternative admissions procedures* 
I feel the Task Force did not fully address the charges of President Saxon 
concerning these crucial areas. Specifically, I am promoting the 90-10 
Admissions Model, which received extensive discussion and considerable 
support during the ten month life of the President's Task Force on Admis- 
sions, This Model is described as Proposal II in Appendix B, 



The 90-10 Admissions Model is responsive to the concerns of students, fa- 
culty, legislators, parents, and the public for experimentation and flex- 
ibility in U.C.'s admissions policies. This model provides a means of 
recognizing other predictors of academic success and potential. Further, 
it demonstrates more equity toward the individual student. Experimenta- 
tion of this nature is drastically needed in light of the period of rapid 
change that California's educational system has experienced in the last 
decade. 



As noted in the report, objective criteria may not be the best predictor 
of academic potential for students admitted in the margin near the cutoff 
point, where there are very small differences in GPA. The lU percent cat- 
egory would be used to identify high potential, low risk students that may 
be considered technically Ineligible under the objective criteria of the 
90 percent category. Thus, the 90-10 Model would encourage the admission 
of students to the U.C. system with special talents and abilities. 



The criteria used in the 10 percent category woul d be more flexible than 
the objective category, using criteria that are not numerically quanti- 
fiable. The 90-10 Model would allow campuses to select those students by 
a more humane process and to use those methods and predictors that they 
feel have the best chances of success. Thus, another advantage of the 
proposed model is that it would give the campuses more flexibility by al- 
lowing them to design and test alternative admissions criteria for the 10 
percent group. For example, the Incentive Model by Winston Doby, UCLA, 
could be administered within the 90-lU Model. A systemwide study group 
would be set up to monitor the various campus experiments and to conduct 
reviews as to their effectiveness. 

One argument against the suojective category is that it could become arbi- 
trary and therefore inappropriate for a public institution. However, sys- 
temwide guidelines could be iaplemented to monitor and maintain the inte- 
grity of the subjective category, using such criteria as exceptional 
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achievement in one area, perseverance and achievement in spite of hanui 
caps, or outstanding extracurricular or community service activities. 
Another argument against the 90-10 Mods? is that it is unprecedented; 
however, some campuses employ subjective criteria in the redirection 
process and many private institutions use a subjective procedure for 
admissions. 



In order for the University of California system to maintain a progres- 
sive and leading role in education we must have a means of recognizing 
individual differences in aptitude and achievement. I believe that the 
merits of the 90-10 Admissions Model far outweigh its possible problems 
and answer the concerns of many communities interested in seeking con- 
structive experimentation within the admissions procedure. Now is the 
time to test various admissions methods to develop a process more re- 
sponsive to the needs of California's present population. It is my hope 
that the Board of Regents will concur with this report and will instruct 
the President's Office to develop and implement such a program. 
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CHAPTER II: PRIMARY TASK FORCE CONCERNS 



In its deliberations the task force had three primary concerns: (1) 
anticipating the need to reduce the s^ze of the eligibility pool; 

(2) incorporating considerations of access and opportunity for disad 
vantaged students, whenever possible, in the admissions process; and 

(3) fostering increased preparation among incoming students. Each 
of these concerns is described below. 



The Size of the Eligibility Pool 

The University's eligibility pool is defined as those graduating high 
school seniors who would be eligible for admission if they chose to 
apply. Under the Master Plan , the University's eligibility pool should 
comprise 12-1/2 percent of the California public high school graduates. 

Periodically, eligibility studies have been conducted to assess the 
size of the pooK Both the 1961 and 1966 studies showed that the UC 
eligibility pool at those times had grown somewhat beyond the 12-1/2 
percent level (14.8 percent and 14.6 percent respectively), and accord- 
ingly, the University took steps to reduce the pool to its mandated 
size. Another eligibility study was conducted by the California Post- 
secondary Education Commission (CPEC) in 1976. This study was being 
conducted as the task force began its deliberations. Even before the 
results were known, the task force anticipated the need to reduce the 
pool, but it was not until December 1976 that the current eligibility 
rate of 14.8 percent was determined. 

Before the results of the eligibility study were known, speculation on 
the size of the current UC eligibility pool varied considerably with 
some estimates exceeding 20 percent. In order to make a somewhat edu- 
cated guess of the outcome of the eligibility study, the task force 
staff drew a small subsample of the earliest Eligibility Study tran- 
scripts. This very rough subsample indicated that the eligibility pool 
was about 17 percent (plus or minus 5). 

In contemplating the alternatives for reducing the pool, it was recog- 
nized that significantly different measures might be required if the 
pool were 25 percent than if it were 15 percent. The task force's own 
data, however, indicated that the requirement of a fourth year of English 
would have a dramatic effect on the size of the pool. Table 1 below, 
for example, shows that only 7.3 percent of the high school seniors have 
earned a GPA of 3.0 or higher and taken four years of high school English. 
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TABLE 1 

Percentage of Eligible Students x GPA 

Under Current Standards and Under 
Current Standards Plus a Fourth Year of English 



Current Standards Plus a 
Current Standards Fourth Year of English 



3.80 - 4.00 


5.8% 


3.1% 


3.60 - 3.79 


2.8 


1.3 


3.40 - 3.59 


2.7 


1 .1 


3.20 - 3.39 


2.5 


I'l 


3.00 - 3.19 


1.0 


.7 


Total Eligibility 
Pool 


14.8% 


7.3% 



Of course, more students may take a fourth year of English in the future 
if it is required for University admission, but over two-thirds of the 
otherwise eligible students would have to take four years of English 
before the pool would exceed the 12-1/2 percent level . After much dis- 
cussion, the task force agreed that adding a fourth year of English to 
the A-F requirement and making no further changes, would return the 
eligibility pool at least to its mandated size. El iminating' the current 
SAT requirement for students in the 3.00-3.09 GPA range, as is recom- 
mended by the task force, will make only a minor difference in the pool 
size, but it will serve to compensate partially for the overreduction 
of the pool by the English requirement. 

A phase-in period for the recommended modifications will be required in 
order to avoid penal izing students who are progressing through their 
secondary schools according to University produced charts on required 
course? and GPA. This phase-in period should be accompanied by careful 
publicity, given the slowness with which new information replaces old in 
California's educational guidance system. Fall 1980 seems like a reason- 
able date for the proposed modifications to go into effect. 
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Access and Opportunity Considerations 

From the outset, the task force explicitly sought means to provide con- 
tinuing access for educationally and financially disadvantaged minority 
students in the University's undergraduate admissions process. The task 
force held the strong belief that it is appropriate and necessary for the 
University of California to be responsive through its regular admissions 
process to the educational needs of capable students from California's 
substantial minority population. 

As part of its concern for access and opportunity, the task force was 
aware that major upward changes in admissions standards would have a dis- 
proportionately large effect on the minority enrollment. Recognizing this 
problem, the task force sought to recommend a fair, understandable admis- 
sions policy which, while raising admissions standards, would have minimal 
negative effects for minority enrollments and would encourage all students 
to pursue a more rigorous course of study in secondary school. 

To assist the task force in accompl ishing this goal, the members drew 
from their own experience with minority recruitment programs and from 
several outside sources. Included among the latter were the admissions- 
related recomnendations contained in the Chicano Task Force Report and 
the Report to the President from the Student Affirmative Action Task 
Groups (SAA Task Groups), as well as information gleaned from informal 
talks with affirmative action and Educational Opportunity Program (EOP) 
recruiters. 

Access considerations had ramifications in several areas of the task 
force discussions. Generally speaking, admission requirements such as 
grade point average and specified courses were preferred by affirmative 
action/EOP personnel. These people believed, and the task force agreed, 
that the University's admissions criteria should embody standards a stu- 
dent can attain through hard individual effort. To the extent that years 
of effort can be perceived as irrelevant in the face of seemingly arbitrary 
test requirements, a University education will be seen by disadvantaged 
persons as something largely beyond reach. A second concern was the need 
for an admissions process that is simple to understand. University out- 
reach personnel pointed out that a complicated admissions process places 
a disproportionate burden on minority students, most of whom are in urban 
and rural communities where counselor/student ratios are low and misin- 
formation about postsecondary education is common. A third concern was the 
desirability of carefully monitored admissions experiments with alternate 
admissions criteria. Another concern was regular vs. special admissions. 
Affirmative action/EOP personnel maintained that special action should not 
be the major route of admission for minority students, since the number of 
special admit slots is limited and since minority students could be stigma- 
tized and labeled as "special". A final concern of the task force was to 
strengthen and continue recruitment and outreach activities. 
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The task force believed that its recommendations were responsive to 
most of these concerns. The recommended use of GPA and a strengthened 
course pattern are realistic standards that minority students can attain 
through diligent effort. The modified admissions standards will be 
simple to understand. The special admissions provision is recommended, 
not as a substitute for admitting minority students through the regular 
admissions process, but as a means of increasing access beyond the regula 
admissions process. The recommendation for the University to intensify 
collaborative efforts with the high schools is intended to support and 
strengthen recruitment and outreach programs for minority students. 

Emphasis on Increased Preparation 

The task force also believed that, where possible, changes in the admis- 
sions requirements should constitute a constructive effort to improve 
the academic preparation of incoming students. This approach would bene- 
fit all incoming students In two ways. It would help them obtain the 
academic skills necessary for University work, and it would assure both 
faculty and students that classroom instruction would not have to be 
slowed down in order to accommodate students with insufficient skills. 

The concern for increasing academic preparation had been previously 
expressed in the Student Affirmative Action Task Force Report where it 
was recommended that: "BOARS should explore, in conjunction with the 
Department of Education, various means of strengthening the English and 
mathematics preparation of incoming students. Such means might include 
increasing course requirements and the formalization of ongoing communi- 
cation on subject matter between UC faculty members and high school teach 
ers." The task force felt that the time has come to implement this idea. 

Several elements of the task force recommendations were designed, in 
part, to address the concern for increasing the level of academic prep- 
aration among entering students. Specifically the proposed modifications 
to add a fourth year of English, to impose a reading proficiency require- 
ment, and to use achievement tests for diagnostic purposes all address 
this point. In addition, the task force urged the University to involve 
communities more deeply in the educational process by sending freshman 
performance data to school boards as well as high school principals. It 
is hoped that additional community involvement will help high schools 
strengthen their academic programs. 
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CHAPTER III: TRADITIONAL ADMISSIONS CRITERIA 



This chapter summarizes the task force discussions on the following 
aspects of freshmen admissions: the required course pattern, GPA, stan- 
dardized tests, reading competency, and the special action admissions 
program. The following discussion attempts to provide some background 
on why the proposed modifications were recommended by the task force. 



The Required Course Pattern (A-F Requirements) 

Under current admissions requirements (reproduced in Appendix C), the 
University requires incoming students to have completed a certain pattern 
of high school academic courses, known as the A-F requirements. These 
courses are intended to assure that incoming students have the academic 
skills necessary for University work. 

Although many students have taken more than the minimum number of A-F 
courses in high school, the task force was concerned over the apparent 
decline in academic skills among incoming freshmen, as evidenced, for 
example, by the growing number of students who must enroll in Subject A 
courses. 

In order to foster a higher level of verbal skills, the task force recom- 
mended that the required number of English courses be raised from three 
to four years. This would mean that the typical high school student 
would take an English class every term. It was hoped that such a require- 
ment, by specifying more training in verbal skills, would help students 
succeed more easily in their University work. 

One argument against increasing the English requirement was that any 
increase in the number of required high school courses would reduce a 
student's flexibility for taking electives. In rebuttal, if, on the 
average, students take four substantive courses each term, they will take 
sixteen units during the ninth through twelfth grades. Even if twelve 
units were required under the A-F pattern (instead of the current ten 
unit requirement) , a student would be able to take one elective each term. 

A second question centered on the value of such a requirement. If a stu- 
dent did not develop sufficient skills after three years work in English, 
could one assume that a fourth year would make a difference? And since 
most of the incoming UC freshmen in 1974-75 had already taken more than 
the minimum of three years of English,l would a fourth year help? The 



Responses to a voluntary question on the 1974-75 College Entrance 
Examination Board (CEEB) Student Descriptive Questionnaire show the 
mean number of years of study among UC enrol lees for the following 
subjects: English - 3.89; Math - 3.50; Foreign Language r 2.82; 
Biological Science - 1.44; Physical Science - 1.59; and Social 
Studies - 3.23. 
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task force's response to this question was that the nature of the required 
English courses is as important as the number of courses that the students 
take. The Academic Senate's Board of Admissions and Relations with Schools 
has recently issued new guidelines for courses acceptable under the English 
requirement (see Appendix D), and these new guidelines should help students 
gain better verbal skills from the required English courses. In addition 
the task force specifically recommended that a full year of course work in 
composition should be taken during the junior and senior years. Taken 
together, the qualitative changes and the additional required year should 
help upgrade verbal skills. 

Before adopting this recommendation;''fhe task force wanted to make certain 
that sufficient opportunities to take the additional year of English were 
available to all students. To verify this-po-int™the~staff=conducted-an" 
informal survey of high schools in rural and urban areas, both in the 
northern and the southern parts of the state. Though there were differ- 
ences, every kind of high school offered more than the minimum number of 
A-F courses. High schools may have to develop an additional course or two 
in English composition, but the phase-in period is designed to permit this. 
On balance, students should be able to find the courses they need to take 
an additional year of English. One possible problem is that an adequate 
number of different courses does not mean there will be an adequate number 
of places in those courses for all the students who might want to enroll. 
The task force felt, however, that the phase-in period should permit high 
schools to increase enrollment opportunities in English courses, if that 
shduld prove necessary. 

In addition to increasing the English requirement, the task force also 
considered recommending an additional year of ncthematlcs, but decided 
against it. The argument in favor of such a requirement was that students 
who had taken only the required years of high school math found their Uni- 
versity and career options severely limited. This argument, however, did 
not convince the task force that there was sufficient need to justify an 
additional requirement. The task force did want to urge high school coun- 
selors and affirmative action recruiters, however, to encourage all poten- 
tial University students to take more than the minimum number of mathematics 
courses in high school. 

After initially discussing the idea of a strengthened English requirement, 
the task force considered two possible modifications of the requirement. 
One was a proposal that students who attain a certain score on the CEEB 
English Composition Achievement Test be excused from the fourth year of 
English. Although the principle of substituting a performance criterion 
for "seat time" was easy to embrace, the details were difficult to work out 
to the satisfaction of the task force and the modification was not adopted. 
Another proposed modification was to accept the third year of a foreign 
language in lieu of the fourth year of English. The rationale was that 
foreign language courses often contain more grammatical instruction than 
English courses and would thus contribute to the development of a student's 
grammatical skills. This idea was intriguing to several task force members. 
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but seemed to complicate requirements unduly. The group did not choose 
to modify its original proposal for a fourth required year of English 
with one year specifically devoted to composition. 



Grade Point Average (GPA) 

An applicant's performance in high school, as measured by grade point g 
average (GPA), remains the hesz single predictor of success in college. 
Consequently the task force incorporated GPA as a major element in each 
admissions proposal it considered. The task force was aware, however, 
that great care was needed in setting a specific GPA cutoff point. 

It could be argued that since high school grade inflation has caused the 
eligibility pool to increase, the GPA cutoff should be correspondingly 
raised in order to discount grades by the amount they have inflated. If 
yesterday's 3.0 is the equivalent of today's 3.4, why not just raise the 
cutoff point to 3.4? The answer to this question is that there would be 
major dangers in this course of action. 

First, the value of GPA as a predictor of academic success is based on a 
broad rather than a narrow range of GPA scores. While, in general, stu- 
dents with a GPA of 3.5 do better than those with a 2.5, there is less 
certainty that a student with a 3.5 will perform better than a student 
with a 3.4. With higher cutoff points, the range of acceptable GPA' s 
becomes more compressed, and its value as a predictor of academic success 
is correspondingly lessened. Partially for this reason, the task force 
was reluctant to accept the possibility of significantly raising the GPA 
cutoff point. 

A second reason for questioning a substantially higher GPA requirement is 
that it would only increase the pressure for further grade inflation, with 
all its attendant problems. With a higher requirement, a grade of '*B" 
could be seen as a bad mark, and students could feel that they have very 
little leeway in their performance. Many potentially good University 
students may be altogether discouraged from college work, especially when 
there is no continual reinforcement from outside the high school to aspire 
to the University. Other grade conscious students might focus on grades 
at the expense of course content, seeking out easy courses which can re- 
sult in higher grades but do not teach the academic skills necessary for 
University work. The timing of a new, substantially higher GPA cutoff 
would also be unfortunate since there are preliminary indications that 
grade inflation may have peaked. 



"Alexander W. Astin, Predicting Academic Performance in College 
(New York: Free Press, 1971). 
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After weighing these concerns, the task force concluded that the GPA 
cutoff point be set at 3,0, 



Standardized Tests 

Perhaps more than any other contemplated admissions element, standardized 
tests, such as the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) and the American College 
Testing program (ACT), have stirred controversy. Both proponents and 
opponents of the use of these tests present forceful arguments, several 
of which are presented below. 

Proponents base most of their arguments on considerations of quality. 
They state that tests can help identify applicants who will succeed at 
the University and that GPA used in conjunction with performance tests 
becomes a better predictor of subsequent college performance than GPA 
alone. They argue that test scores are simple to understand, while the 
computation of a student's A-F GPA is a complicated process, often poorly 
understood by students and parents. They reason that, since the test is 
standardized, it serves as a control for differential high school grading 
practices and as a tool to facilitate student self appraisal • They also 
point out that a performance test will help assure both students and teach- 
ers that all incoming students possess a minimum level of academic skills. 

Opponents of the test base their arguments mostly on considerations of 
access and point out that the test Is disproportionately hard on disadvan- 
taged students. First, they see the tests— and much of the academic work 
which the tests measure— as an extension of the dominant Caucasian, middle- 
class culture. In such a climate disadvantaged students are penalized 
almost unavoidably, as is suggested by the correlation between test scores 
and family income, * Second, they note the lower distribution of test scores 
for disadvantaged students; this means that a disproportionate number of 
disadvantaged students is clustered near most of the contemplated test 
score cutoff points, . Near these cutoff points a 50 point variation, which 
is the result of a few test items, can be crucial to admission. Third, 
opponents claim that the tests are a cause of great discouragement for 
minorities as well as many other students. Minorities often feel doomed 
from the outset by the test and consequently either do not take the test 
or do not concentrate on the test when they are taking it. Minorities 
feel the test, unlike GPA or an additional course requirement, is something 
arbitrary and beyond their control, and they are discouraged that a one-day 
test can negate the accomplishments of four years of classroom work. 
Fourth, opponents claim that disadvantaged students are sometimes the 
victims of poor high school instruction, especially in minority schools. 
Students in these schools may work hard for several years, learning every- 
thing that is taught and receiving good grades. If their teachers have 
not been able to teach as much as their counter-parts in middle class 
schools, should the students be penalized? 
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In addition to considering these arguments pro and con, the task force 
noted that since most students take the test in the fall of the senior 
year, the results are not available in time for students to improve 
their skills and retake the test. This pattern stands in contrast to 
the possibility of using standardized achievement tests as a diagnostic 
tool, perhaps in the junior year, or even earlier, when ther^e is still 
time to make up deficiencies. 

After discussing all these arguments and considerations, the task force 
considered five possible ways in which tests could be used, if at all: 
(1) as an alternate path for admission (i.e. the Admission by Examina- 
tion Alone provision); (2) as part of an admissions index (e.g. the 
BOARS proposal); (3) as a "floor" requirement specifying a minimum score 
that all regularly admitted freshmen would have to meet or exceed; (4) 
as a diagnostic tool for counseling and placement but not as an admis- 
sions parameter; and (5) not at all. Each of the possibilities is dis- 
cussed below. 

The Admissions by Examination Alone provision already exists as an option, 
but not a requirement, for all applicants. Under this option, an appli- 
cant may be regularly admitted, independent of high school GPA or course 
deficiencies, if he or she submits scores of at least 1100 on the combined 
SAT and at least 1650 on three achievement tests, with no less than 500 
on each test. This option has existed for many years, but it is not 
widely used. (Last year, for example, only seven percent of the otherwise 
ineligible freshmen were admitted by this method.) This option is essen- 
tially an alternate path to admission, and the test can be regarded as an 
alternate predictor of academic success. The task force was in favor of 
the flexibility provided by this option and concluded that the test scores 
required under this provision are sufficiently high to indicate adequate 
preparation for University work. Recorrmendation #3 advocates the continu- 
ance of this provision. 

As a second possible use of standardized testis, scores could be combined 
with GPA, perhaps in an index such as the BOMS proposal. (The BOARS 
proposal is specifically discussed in Chapter V.) Such an index would 
determine an applicant's admissibility on a sliding test score scale: in 
general this would mean that the higher the test score, the greater an 
applicant's chance for admission. The use of such an index would thus 
stress the importance of standardized tests in admissions decisions, and 
all the arguments, both pro and con, surrounding the test would apply. 
The majority of the task force did not endorse this use of tests, but 
there was a minority view favoring this proposal. 

A third alternative was to use the test as a floor requirement. One spe- 
cific proposal considered by the task force was to require each applicant 
to achieve a minimum score (perhaps somewhere in the range of 400-440) on 
the verbal part of the SAT. The advantage of this approach is that a 
fixed scale rather than a sliding scale would be used: it would make no 
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difference in determining admissibility whether an applicant achieved 
the minimum score or exceeded the minimum by 300 points., The rationale 
for such a use of the test was twofold. First, it would assure that 
all entering freshmen possessed the verbal skills necessary for Univer- 
sity work. Second, it would help to focus a high school student's aca- 
demic preparation by setting a measurable standard; high schools would 
be given a teaching goal and students would be given a learning goal. 
The majority of the task force did not accept this proposed use of the 
SAT. 

The fourth possibility was to use standardized tests for diagnostic, 
counseling, and placement purposes. Under this proposal applicants 
would still be required to submit test scores but these scores would not 
be used for admissions decisions; instead, they would be used to identify 
skill deficiencies and to facilitate academic counseling. The most appro- 
priate test for this purpose is not an "aptitude test but an achievement 
test. Achievement test scores could help match up students with the 
proper University courses, especially where courses are structured sequen- 
tially. Moreover, achievement tests may give students valuable feedback 
on the level of their skill. Currently, campus facilities such as the 
Davis Learning Assistance Center, and the San Diego OASIS Program (Office 
of Academic Support and Instructional Services) provide opportunities for 
students to upgrade their skills; achievement tests could help students 
take better advantage of these facilities.^ The task force agreed on 
this use of achievement tests and recommended that students be required 
to submit English and math achievement test scores for such diagnostic 
and counseling purposes. 

A fifth possibility, of course, is not to require any tests at all. Under 
current standards the SAT is not used in the majority of admissions deci- 
sions and many people have argued that it therefore should not be required. 
The task force agreed that if the test is not being used, it should not be 
required. Section (e) of the first recommendation therefore advocates the 
discontinuance of the current admissions requirement to present CEEB scores. 



Reading Competency 

Although reading competency, per se, is not a traditional admissions cri- 
terion, it was regarded by the task force as an important consideration in 
the light of the difficulties among entering students with basic learning 
skills. Reading ability, perhaps even more than writing ability, is cru- 
cial to success in college, for all students must have a high level of 
reading comprehension. In addition a specific reading requirement should 
help students improve their ability to write. 



Similar facilities on other campuses include the Berkeley Student Learn- 
ing Center, the Riverside Learning Studies Skills Center, the Los Angeles 
Learning Skills Center, the Irvine Learning Skills Center, the Santa 
Barbara Reading Studies Center and the Santa Cruz Tutorial Center. 
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In recommending a twelfth-grade reading competency requirement, the task 
force recognized that it is advocating a concept which needs to be refined 
into a set of operational procedures. Cc nceptually, a twelfth-grade read- 
ing requirement will be easy for the public to understand, but current 
high school and University procedures may not be adequate to assess or to. 
certify a student's level of reading competency. Nevertheless, the task 
force felt that the concept was men tori ous and that it could be opera- 
tionalized after appropriate consultation with high school and University 
personnel during the phase-in period. 



Admission by Special Action 

The special admissions program permits the University to accept a small 
proportion of freshmen and transfer students who do not meet all the formal 
admissions requirements. For freshmen, this proportion is 4 percent of the 
total number of freshmen admitted; for advanced-standing transfer students, 
the proportion is 4 percent of total applicants. 

This program was developed in the 1960's to achieve two objectives. The 
first was to ensure the humaneness of the admissions process. An applicant, 
for example, may fall just below the required cutoff points but may have 
demonstrated considerable potential in other ways. Using the special action 
provision a campus may accept this kind of student. The second objective of 
this program was to increase minority enrollments at the University. 

Recent statistics on the special action freshmen admitted in the fall quarter 
1975 illustrate the success of this program: 

— 68 percent came from disadvantaged backgrounds 

—76 percent of those admitted enrolled at the University 

—83 percent of those who enrolled in the fall quarter 1975 
completed the spring quarter 1976 

—the mean cumulative GPA for special action admits completing 
the spring quarter was 2.34, compared to 2.89 for regular 
admits. 

Similar statistics are available for advanced-standing special admits: 

— 51 percent came from disadvantaged backgrounds 

—80 percent of those admitted enrolled at the University 

—76 percent of those enrolled in the fall quarter 1975 
completed the spring quarter 1976 
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—the mean cumulative GPA for special action admits completing 
the spring quarter was 2.47 compared to 2,89 for regular 
admi ts . 

In light of the successes of this program, the task force recommended that 
it be continued in the present form. 
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CHAPTER IV: ALTERNATE PREDICTORS OF ACADEMIC SUCCESS 



The fourth charge to the task force was to consider the use of alternate 
predictors of academic success. Accordingly, the task force began search- 
ing for alternate predictors and considering ways in which alternate pre- 
dictors could be used. This was a difficult task because identifying al- 
ternate predictors is highly problematical. Several possibilities were 
considered, and each was evaluated in terms of its ability to assist the 
University in its admissions process. The task force, however, could not 
agree on a strategy for using alternate predictors. (iPA remains the pri- 
mary predictor and the provision for Admission by Examination Alone re- 
mains the only alternate predictor recommended by the task force. 



From the outset, the task force was aware that the use of alternate cri- 
teria would be complicated by the fact that the eligibility pool is lim- 
ited to 12-1/2 percent. Whether or not alternate predictors are used, 
the University cannot admit more than the upper 12-1/2 percent of gradu- 
ating high school seniors. Thus, opening an experimental avenue of ad- 
mission for a new group of applicants would mean that an equal number of 
students must be eliminated from the pool. 



Keeping this constraint in mind, the task force decided that if alter- 
nate predictors were to be used, they should be supplementary to rather 
than substitutes for a primary predictor, such as GPA. The task force 
saw no need to measure every applicant against alternate criteria. In- 
stead alternate predictors were considered as a means of differentiating 
among appl i cants near the margin where small differences in GPA, which 
may be crucial to admission, are not necessarily meaningful in predicting 
success. Under one proposal, a GPA range (for example 3.00-3.09) woul d 
be defined instead of a rigid cutoff point (e.g. 3.05). Since the GPA 
range was to extend below the rigid GPA cutoff point, it would not be 
possible to accept all students who fell in the marginal GPA range. All 
applicants within this range would be evaluated on the basis of addi- 
tional information (i.e* alternate predictors) to determine which ones 
would be most able to benefit from a University education. 



Students could be selected from the marginal GPA range by two different 
approaches. Either specific cutoff points for specific alternate pre- 
dictors could be used, or campuses could select students by a subjective 
evaluation of an applicant's entire record. If the subjective judgment 
process were used, a control figure could be set to limit the number of 
students admitted from the marginal GPA range. The first approach (i.e., 
specifically defined cutoff points) would preserve the objectivity of 
the admissions standards and would maintain the uniformity of criteria 
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on all University campuses. The second approach (i.e. the control num 
ber approach) , would provide a greater flexibility. After much discus- 
sion, the task force could not agree to employ either approach. 



Although the task force did not recommend the use of alternate predic- 
tors (except for Admission by Examination Alone), the following criteria 
were considered as possible alternate predictors: class rank, number of 
academic units taken in high school, outstanding individual achievement 
in other areas, and subjective evaluations. Each of these is discussed 
below. 



Class Rank 



Class rank was used as an alternate admissions criterion several decades 
ago. At that time, students who ranked in the top 10 percent of their 
high school graduating classes were regularly admissible to the Univer- 
sity. The advantage of using class rank is that it could compensate for 
grading differences among high schools. For example, a 2.9 GPA from a 
school with a systematically tough grading policy could be the equivalent 
of a 3.1 GPA from a high school with easy grading practices. Near the 
GPA cutoff point, this kind of grading difference could be crucial to 
admission. There were, however, drawbacks to the use of class rank. 
Schools vary greatly in the proportion of students who aspire to college 
and thus take academic programs; in fact, the highest GPA's in some 
schools are achieved by non-academic students who take a preponderance 
of vocational courses. Such non-academic students could be filtered out 
by using 'A-F GPA, as opposed to overall GPA, but this process would have 
complications of its own: if a high school only had ten college bound 
students, the class rank provision would hardly be meaningful. 



Number of Academic Units 



A second specific proposal for an alternate predictor was the number of 
academic units a student had taken in high school. This proposal grew 
out of an interesting phenomenon that was noted in the admissions office 
at UCLA: the number of academic courses a student had taken in high school 
was a somewhat better predictor of academic success than the student* s 
GPA. This phenomenon suggests that in choosing between two students, one 
of which had a slightly higher GPA Dut took few acaderuic courses than the 
other, the University would do better to prefer the student v/ith a lower 
GPA but more academic preparation. The task force was intrigued with this 
idea, and an "Incentive Admissions Model" was developed on the basis of 
this insight. (The Incentive Model, along with a suggestion to rew-ird 
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students for taking rigorous academic courses in high school, is included 
in Appendix E.) Under the Incentive Model a student would receive extra 
credit toward admission for having taken more than the minimum number of 
required academic courses. This could be accomplished, for example, 
through an index which combines GPA, test scores, and the number of aca- 
demic units taken above the minimum. The cutoff points for this index 
could be set on the basis of GPA and test scores. Thus some students, who 
on the basis of GPA and test scores alone would fall just below the cutoff 
point, could supplement their index score by taking additional academic 
courses. In some cases, students could qualify for admissions by means 
of the increased index score. 



Conceptually, the Incentive Model contains several attractive features, 
especially for minority students. It attempts to maintain high standards 
and to provide students with an opportunity to earn "additional credit" 
toward meeting those standards. Moreover, this "additional credit" is 
designed to foster an upgrading of academic skills and to prepare the 
student to do better academic work at the University. 



In trying to apply the Incentive Model to all students, however, the task 
force concluded that minority students would be relatively disadvantaged 
by the Incentive Model. Opportunities among disadvantaged students for 
additional academic courses are sometimes limited by work or family con- 
siderations. Minorities may also be less able to attend summer school, 
and the number of academic course offerings are sometimes limited in high 
schools with a significant proportion of minority students. 



Outstanding Achievement 



A 'third possible alternate predictor of academic success was outstand- 
ing individual achievement, e.g. , having published a poem, having patent- 
ed an invention, having won a special prize or achieved some other major, 
independent accomplishment. 



Admittedly, this provision would probably be applicable to a very small 
number of people each year because most University applicants with out- 
standing achievements are already eligible on the basis of existing cri- 
teria. It is possible, however, that a person with an outstanding 
achievement may have concentrated on their achievement to the detriment 
of high school grades and that such a person may feel more challenged at 
the University. 
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Subjective Judgment 



Another alternate method of selecting students would be subjective judg- 
ment. Whereas the University's current admissions requirements do not 
include subjective judgment, several campuses use a subjective evalua- 
tion process in redirecting students. For at least 50, percent of appli- 
cations to be retained, a committee evaluates each applicant, and a 
subjective decision is made on the basis of all the information in the 
application. Involvement in student government or~extracurricul ar acti- 
vities could reveal leadership potential . Special achievement or accom- 
plishment, perhaps in the arts or science or even some nonacademic area, 
could pinpoint students with strong motivation and ability. Well-de- 
fined career goals, supported by demonstrated involvement in associated 
activites, could also be used. Special circumstances could be consider- 
ed. Outstanding letters of recommendation could be weighed. In gen- 
eral, any evidence of an applicant's outstanding qualities could be con- 
sidered under a provision for subjective evaluation. 



Experience has shown that this subjective evaluation process takes a 
little more time than the evaluation of applications solely by objec- 
tive criteria but that the process is accepted as valid. (It should 
also be noted that all campuses use subjective criteria to some extent, 
along with objective criteria, in the graduate and^professional school 
admissions process.) In addition, many private schools employ subjec- 
tive criteria in their admissions processes. As this practice is used 
by the highest quality private schools, there is no apparent stigma of 
low quality associated with the use of subjective criteria. 



In discussing the use of subjective judgment, the task force considered 
several arguments both in favor of and opposed to this practice. The 
following arguments were made in support of subjective criteria; First, 
the current use of subjective judgment in the redirection process, and 
in the graduate admissions process, demonstrates that it can tie done suc- 
cessfully. Second, subjective judgment could be useful in choosing among 
students who are near the GPA cutoff point since a wide variety of con- 
siderations could be taken into account. Third, the flexibility for mak- 
ing subjective judgments could provide an opportunity to conduct various 
admissions experiments to help identify valid, alternate predictors of 
academic success. Fourth, a provision for the use of subjective judgment 
could give the regular admissions process a greater flexibility which 
would make it easier t'^ achieve diversity in the entering freshman class. 



Several arguments were raised against permitting subjective judgment in 
the regular admissions process. First, the use of subjective judgment 
would mean that students could not know in advance whether or not they 
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would De admitted to the University. Second, the same student might De 
admitted at one University campus and rejected at another. Third, re- 
search has demonstrated that, in general, objective selection criteria 
are more successful than subjective ones in predicting a defined outcome. 
Fourth, it is unclear what new groups of students would De admitted un- 
der the subjective criteria. 



After discussing the advantages and disadvantages of subjective judgment, 
the task force could not agree.on a way to use subjective judgment - or 
any other alternate predictors - in the regular admissions process. One 
of the alternate proposals (the 90-10 model described in Appendix B) 
would have permitted the use of these alternate predictors for 10 per- 
cent of the freshman class. The final proposal adopted by the task force 
does not provide for the use of alternate predictors. 
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CHAPTER V: ALTERNATE STRUCTURES OF ADMISSIONS CRITERIA 



The previous sections of this report have discussed various criteria that 
could be used in the admissions process. These criteria could be com- 
bined in a number of different ways. Four different structures were con- 
sidered by the task force and are discussed below: (1) the BOARS Propo- 
sal; (2) alternate admissions paths; (3) a combined approach, and (4) the 
recommended proposal . 



The BOARS Proposal 



One alternative to the current admissions process was suggested by the 
Board of Admissions and Relations with Schools (BOARS) in December 1975. 
The BOARS Proposal (reproduced in Appendix F) combined high school GPA 
and SAT test scores into an index as follows: 

Index score = (SAT verbal) + (SAT math) + 500 (GPA). 

The proposal also recommended admission for "any (high school) graduate 
who meets the other requirements and who scores among the top 5 percent 
of high school seniors "with respect either to GPA or to combined SATs, 
regardless of his score on the second measure (GPA or SAT)". 



Even before the task force was convened, the BOARS Proposal had stimu- 
lated wide discussion. Some potential implications of the BOARS Propo- 
sal were discussed in a paper by Stephen P. Klein and Winston C. Doby 
entitled "An Examination of Certain Qualitative Characteristics and the 
Academic Performance and Progress of UCLA Students Who Would Have Been 
'Accepted' vs. 'Rejected' By Various Admi ssions Pol icies". This paper. 
In turn, stimulated a response by Allen Parducci, chairman of the BOARS 
Committee, "Some Practical Impl ications of the Klein-Doby Study". The 
task force took into consideration the arguments presented in each of 
these papers. 



Throughout the task force deliberations, the BOARS Proposal served as 
a useful benchmark against which to measure other admissions models. The 
task force repeatedly referred to a preliminary subsample of data to com- 
pare the students. selected under the BOARS Proposal v/ith the students 
selected under other proposals. As might be expected, there was often 
a great deal of overlap. Thus, discussions often concentrated on the 
relatively small proportion of applicants who would be admitted under 
one model but not under another. For example, the BOARS Proposal would 
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admit applicants with good test scores but a GPA slightly under the pre- 
sent cutoff point; it would exclude applicants with less than average test 
scores who also had a GPA just slightly above the cutoff point. Minority 
spokespersons objected to the BOARS formula because they felt minorities 
would suffer disproportionately under the proposal. In general, the task 
force perferred to avoid the disadvantages of using standardized tests as 
part of an admissions formula. 



Alternate Admissions Paths 



Another approach could utilize several different paths for admission. Un- 
der this approach several different criteria could be used simultaneously 
(e.g. a GPA requirement, a test score requirement, a class rank criteria), 
and any applicant who met any one of the criteria would qualify for admis- 
sion. The advantage of this kind of structure is that it could provide a 
greater flexibility in the admissions procedure by recognizing several 
different measures of competence. Applicants who fell just below the cut- 
off point on one criterion might be able to qualify on the basis of a sec- 
ond, separate criterion. The disadvantage is that alternate admissions 
paths would be difficult to explain and administer, and students coul d 
become confused over the University's admissions standards, especially if, 
counseling opportunities were inadequate. It would also be difficult to 
set the various cutoff points to predict accurately an accumulative eli- 
gibility pool of 12-1/2 percent. 



A Combined Approach 



A combined approach, such as the 90-10 Model described in Appenaix B, was 
another alternative. Under the 90-10 Model, 90 percent of the regular ad- 
mits would be selected on the basis of their high school GPA*s alone; a 
GPA cutoff point of perhaps 3.1 could be defined for this purpose. The 
remaining 10 percent of the regular admits would be selected by alternate 
criteria from students with high school GPA' s in the range of 3.00-3.09. 
Though this approach received substantial support from the task force, it 
was not ultimately adopted. 



The Recommended Proposal 



In terms of structure, the recommended proposal is similar to current ad- 
missions standards. Each of four distinct, oojective requirements must be 
met: 1) completion of the revised A~F course pattern, 2) presentation of 
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achievement test scores--even though the scores themselves will not Influ- 
ence the determination of adrrissibil ity, 3) certification of reading com- 
petence at the twelfth grade level or higher, and 4) attainment of an A-F 
GPA which equals or exceeds 3.U. This structure may be the easiest ef the. 
alternatives to explain to students, counselors, and parents, ana its sim- 
plicity is a distinct advantage. High school students will be able to 
determine for themselves in advance whether they are admissible, and they 
will be able to design their high school programs in order to meet the re- 
quirements. 
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CHAPTER VI: THE INCREASED ACCOMMODATION OF TRANSFER STUDENTS (lATS) 
EXPERIMENT 



Current admissions requirements for transfer students were set in 1961. 
On the basis of statistical evidence, these requirements made a distinc- 
tion between applicants who were eligible vs. ineligible for admission to 
the University as freshmen, A student eligible as a freshman could 
transfer to the University any time after having established an overall 
grade point average of 2.0 or better in another college or university, 
A student ineligible as a freshman was required to earn a grade point 
average of 2 A or better in at least 84 quarter units (56 semester units) 
of college work. 



For several years, however, community colleges, as well as other segments 
of higher education in California, have been urging the free flow of stu- 
dents from lower to upper division without unwarranted restrictions. One 
contention is that the 2.4 grade-point average required of applicants 
scholasticaTly ineligible from high school (as opposed to 2.0 for those 
eligible from high school) is an artificial barrier imposed upon students 
who have proven their ability to undertake college work successfully. An- 
other contention is that after a student has completed two full years of 
academic study the high school record is irrelevant, and the applicant 
should not be required to make up high school subject deficiencies. 



In order to test these contentions, an experiment in advanced standing en- 
trance requirements was proposed originally to the Board of Admissions and 
Relations with Schools (BOARS) in December 1970 and subsequently approved 
in 1972 by the Assembly of the Academic Senate and The Regents: 

1. That for a period of 4 years beginning Fall 1973 advanced stand- 
ing students be admitted to the University of California on the 
basis of work completed in their collegiate institutions without 
reference to high school record. 

2. That for this period the basis of admission for advanced standing 
students who were inadmissible in freshman standing would be a 
2.0 grade-point average based on a minimum of 56 transferable 
units. 

3. That the appropriate Senate regulations concerning admissions be 
suspended during the 4-year, experi ental period and that the re- 
sults of the experiment be reported to the Assembly. 

In order to assess this experiment, two experimental groups and two con- 
trol groups were defined as follows: 
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Experimental Groups ; 

Group J " Students ineligible as freshmen who transferred to 
the University after 56 semester units of college 
work with a GPA of 2.00-2.39. 



Group i( Students ineligible as freshmen who completed 56 se- 
mestier units of college work with a GPA of 2.40-4.00 
but who had more than two units of high school sub- 
ject deficiency. 



Control Groups 

Group M — Students eligible from high school who transferred 
with a GPA of 2.00-2.39. 



Group N — Students eligible from high school who transferred 
with a GPA of 2.40-4.00. 



Data were collected, by group, on 4,753 transfer students who entered the 
University during the 1973-74 acadesnic year. Table 2 below presents a 
persistence typology for those students. In that typology, students are 
classified in one of four categories: 



Graduates (students who graduated sometime between the Spring 1974 
and the Spring 1976 quarters); 

Persisters (students who enrolled continuously since entrance In 
1973-1974 through the Spring 1976 quarter but did not graduate 
after that quarter); 

Stop outs (students who were not enrolled for one or more quarters 
since entering but who were enrolled for the Spring 1976 quarter 
and did not graduate after that quarter); 



Others (students who were neither graduates, nor persisters, nor stop 
outs; many of these students may in fact be drop-outs, but 
others may return and eventually graduate). 
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TABLE 2 

Persistence Typology X Group 







Graduates 


Persisters 


Stop outs 


O+hers 


TOTAL 






Group 


J 


28* 


7% 


5* 


61% 


101% 


(N = 


1225) 


Group 


K 


37 


5 


4 


54 


100 


(N = 


906) 


Group 


M 


41 


5 


3 


51 


100 


(N = 


175) 


Group 


N 


54 


4 


2 


4U 


100 


(N = 


2447) 


TOTAL 




U% 


5% 


3% 


48% 


100% 


(N = 


4753) 



Table 3 presents the mean cumulative grade point averages, by group, for 
the transfer students enrolled in the Spring 1974 ana the Spring 1976 quar- 
ter. 



TABLE 3 

Mean Cumulative GPA's X Group 







Mean Cumulative 
GPA - Spring 1974 


Mean Cumulative 
GPA - Sarinq 1976 


Group 


J 


2.33 


2.48 


Group 


K 


2.77 


2.83 


Group 


M 


2.78 


2.81 


Group 


N 


3.04 


2.96 



TOTAL 2.83 2.79 
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Several additional tables on the lATS experiment are presented In Appen- 
dix G. 



On the basis of the data collected, the task force concluded that the per- 
formance of Group K was roughly comparable to at least one of the control 
groups but that the performance of Group J was noticeably poorer. There- 
fore, the task force recommends that transfer students Ineligible as 
freshmen should be required to earn a GPA of 2.4 or higher In at least 56 
transferable semester units of college work, but that they should not be 
required to make up deficiencies In A-F subjects. 
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APPENDIX A 
Letter of Appo-intment 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFOKNIA SVS ri- MWIDIC ADMIMS TliA l ION 



BEHKELCY • DAVIS • UIVINE • LOS A\<J J.KS • iW*^ KHSIOF: • 5>AV DIIX.O • 55AV FnANClSCO 




Office of the President Di:nKKLEY, CAr.irouNiA 94720 

April 5, 1976 



VICE CHANCELLOR EUGENE COTA-ROBLES 
PROFESSOR WILLIAM FRETTER 
VICE PRESIDENT ROBERT JOHNSON 
STUDENT BODY PRESIDENT PARKER LEE 
PROFESSOR ALLEN PARDUCCI 
VICE PRESIDENT DONALD SWAIN 
PROVOST JOSEPH WATSON 

STUDENT BODY PRESIDENT CARLA WILKERSON 
Dear Colleagues: 

Important concerns about undergraduate admissions practices have recently- 
emerged. Therefore, it v;ould be desirable, I believe, to constitute a Task 
Force on Admissions Practices and I am asking that each of you serve as a 
member of the Task Force, under the chairmanship of Vice President Swain, to 
consider these concerns. By their very nature, admissions issues involve the 
vital interests of the faculty, students, and administration. I have 
accordingly asked representatives of all these groups to participate. 

Specifically, I am asking the Task Force to review the following matters: 

1. What steps, if any, should be taken to anticipate the results of 
the California^ Postsecondary Education Commission (CPEC) study of 
the University's eligibility pool which may show that our eligibility 
pool has grown somewhat larger than 12 1/2 percent of high school 
graduates? What timing do you recommend for implementing any 
admissions changes that may be required as a result of the CPEC study? 

2. What recommendations should be made, *in connection with a review of 
admissions practices and policies, to recognize the urgent need for 
student affirmative action as pointed out in the Chicano Task Force 
Report and the Student Affirmative Action Task Force Report? 

3. What are the academic, administrative, affirmative action, and 
procedural implications of the recoimnendation which proposes that 
performance test scores be coupled with high school CPA as the basis 
for admitting undergraduates? 
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Vice Chancellor Eugene Cota-Robles ct al. 
April 5, 1976 
Page Two 



4. What alternate predictors of academic success, if any, should the 
University consider in its undergraduate admissions procedures 
(instead of test scores and GPA)? IVhat alternate admissions 
procedures, if any, should be considered? 

5. What is your assessment of the University's experiment in reduced 
minimal admissions requirements for transfer students? (Data 
summarizing three years of experience will be made available to the 
Task Force.) 

Because of the wide interest in the mission of this Task Force, I ask that 
you agree at your first meeting on a procedure to assure thorough discussion 
of these important matters and a timetable which will provide for submission 
of a written report to me no later than October 1, 1976. Upon receiving your 
report, I plan to circulate it for consideration by the Academic Senate, the 
Student Body Presidents' Council, the Chancellors, and other appropriate 
administrators. 

To assist the Task Force, I am asking Lyle Gainsley, Director of Admissions, 
and University Registrar, Kati Haycock, Staff Coordinator for Vice President Johnson, 
and Winston Doby, Executive Director of Academic Services at the Los Angeles 
campus, to serve as staff consultants to the Task Force. Vice President Swain 
is prepared to make additional staff available as may be necessary for the 
successful completion of the work of the Task Force, 

Thank you for your willingness to accept this important assignment. No 
response to this letter is necessary unless you are unable to participate. 
Vice President Swain will be in touch with you soon to set up your first meeting. 



cc: Chancellors 

Vice President McCorkle, Jr. 

Assistant President Everett 

Professor Wilson 

University Registrar Gainsley 

Executive Director Doby 

Staff Coordinator Haycock 

Co--Chairs, Student Body Presidents' Council 



Sincerely, 




David S. Saxon 
President 
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APPENDIX B 
OTHER ADMISSIONS PROPOSALS 



Three alternate proposals were considered by the task force in addition 
to the recoimiended proposal. Each received some support by the task 
force, and each is briefly described below. 

I. 90-10 Proposal with Verbal SAT Floor 

Regular admits would be selected as part of either the 90 percent 
or the 10 percent group, as defined below. 

90 Percent Group . Any applicant who meets all the following 
requirements is automatically admissible: 

1. A-F GPA > 3.1 

2. A fourth year of English, in addition to current A-F 
requirements 

3. Verbal SAT score > 50th percentile 

At least 90 percent of the entering freshman class at each 
campus must be admitted under this provision. 

10 Percent Group . Applicants who meet all the following 
requirements qualify for further consideration; they are 
neither automatically rejected nor automatically admissible: 

1. 3.0 < A-F GPA < 3.1 

2. A fourth year of English, in addition to current A-F 
requirements 

3. Verbal SAT score > 33rd percentile 

Each campus will develop and implement, within systemwide 
guidelines, a set of criteria to select at most 10 percent of 
the entering freshman class from this group of students who 
have qualified for further consideration. The campuses will 
report yearly to the Academic Vice President on: (1) the 
number of students admitted under each of the campus defined 
criteria, and (2) the progress of students admitted under this 
provision in previous years. 
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All students admitted under both the 90 percent and the 10 percent 
categories would be regular admits; all would have satisfied A-F, 6PA, 
and SAT floor requirements. The special admissions provision would be 
retained for students who did not meet all the floor requirements. 

This proposal would have provided flexibility in selecting students at 
the margin and an opportunity to conduct statistical experiments on the 
value of specific alternate criteria. This proposal received minimal 
support from the task force. 



II. 90-10 Proposal with No Verbal SAT Floor 

This proposal was identical to Proposal I except that the verbal 
SAT floor requirement would be dropped. Thus, the advantages of 
Proposal I would still apply, and objections to the use of the SAT 
would be overcome. This proposal received substantial support from 
the task force. 



III. Fourth Year of English as Only Modification 

This proposal is a simple modification of current admissions 
practices. The only change would be the addition of a fourth year 
of English which would serve to reduce the eligibility pool to the 
12-1/2 percent level. This proposal received substantial support 
from the task force. 



The Recommended Model 

The recommended model also purposes a fourth year of English and makes 
three additional modifications to current requirements: (1) it adds a 
reading competency requirement; (2) it drops all use of the. SAT; and (3) 
it includes the presentation of math and English achievement test scores. 
This proposal received the strongest support from the task force. 
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ADMISSiON AS A FRESHMAN 

Th*: Univcxsi(y deiincs a "freshman applicant" as a student 
\vho has graduated from high school but who has not enrolled 
it-jce tlicn in a regular session* in any collegiate-lcvel institu- 
tioQ. If this definition does not apply to you. you must meet the 
requiroments for admission as an advanced standing student. 

Frtithman Admission Requiremonts To be eligible for ad- 
mission to the University as a freshman you must meet the Sub- 
ject Requirement, the Scholarship Requirement, and the Exam- 
ination Requirement, which are described below. 

If you. are not a resident of California you must also meet 
certain additional requirements tljat are discussed in the fol- 
lowing pages. As a nonresident applicant you must show ei- 
ceptiona! academic promise in oraer to qualify for admission. 

Subject Requirement You must complete certain high school 
subjects with at least a grade of C in each semester of each 
coune. (Coume)^rs often refer to this as the "a to P require- 
ment.) If you are a graduate of a California high school, these 
courses must appear on a list tliat your hicrh school principal 
has certified meet the course descriptions below and that I.e 
has placed on file with the Director of Admissions. If you are a • 
graauate of an out-of-state high school, the Office of Admissions 
will determine if your courses are equivalent. 

a. History 1 year 

One year of United States history, or one-half year of 
United States history and one-half year of dvics or Amer- 
icar; government. 

b. English 3 years 

Three years of English — ^jmpositioa, literature, oral ex- 
pression. Not more than one will be accepted from the 
ninth grade, 

c. Mathematics 2 years 

Two years of mathematics — elementary algebra, geometry, 
isterYnediatc and advanced algebra, trigonometiy, calculus, 
elementary functions, matrix algebra, probability, statistics, 
or courses combining these subjects. Nonacademic courses 
such as arithmetic and business mathematics may not b^ 
used. 

d. Laboratory Science 1 year 

A year course in one laboratory science, taken in the tenth, 

eleventh, or twelfth grade, 
c. Foreign Language 2 years 

Two years of one foreign language. Any foreign language 

with a written literature may oe used, 
f. Advanced Course 1 or 2 years 

This requirement must be satisfied by one of the following: 

Matheinatics 

A total of one year of advanced mathematics — intermfr 
diate algebra, trigonometry, or otiicr comparable mathe- 
matics courses. 

Foreign Language 
Either an additional year in the snme language used for 
"e" above or two years of a second foreign language. 

Sdenoe 

A yrar course in any laboratory science completed sub- 
sequent to the laboratory sdenco used for "d" above. 
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Elective Courses 
The ten to eleven units ii) the subjects listed above are tlie 
only units used in computing the grade point average for 
the scholarship requirement below. However, a total of 
fifteen high school credits* is required for admuision to the 
University. The elective units provide an excellent oppor- 
tunity for you to strengthen your preparation for Univer* 
sity curricula. Additional courses in mathematics are es- 
sential in the preparation for majors in engineering, mathe- 
matics, the sdences and many other fields of study. A 
fourtli year of English, including composition skills, is 
highly recommended for all students. 

Scholarships Hequirement Not only must you earn at least a 
C in each of the courses required for admission, you must also 
earn an overall average of B in those on the 1 >t which you take 
after the ninth grade. If you are a nonresident applicant, your 
grade-point average in the required subje\.'s must be 3.4 or 
higher. (A 3.0 average is equal to a B average .) 

In determining the required B average, the University will 
use a semester grade of A in one course to ^ 'alance a semester 
grade of C in another. Grades you received in courses taken in 
the ninth grade or earlier are not used ii jetermining your 
scholarship average. The grades that appckr on your oSdal 
high school transcript, including those eamrd in accelerated 
and advanced courses, are the grades the Univenity will use in 
evaluating your record. Grades are counted on a semester basis 
unless a school gives only year grades. 

You may repeat up to a total of two semester cotmes. in which 
you received a grade of D or lower, in order to meet the subject 
and scholarship requirements. The grades you earn in repeated 
courses, however, will not be counted higher than C in deter^ 
mining your scholarship average. If the courses you repeat 
were taken before the ninth grade, they will b' treated as if you 
were taking them for the first time. 

Examination Requirementf All freshman applicants must sub- 
mit scores from the College Entrance Examinition Board testt 
listed below. If you are applying for admission to the fall quar« 
ter. you should take the tests no later thar January of your 
senior year. The following tests are required: 

L Scholastic Aptitude Test (The verbal aad mathematics 
scores you submit from this test must be from the same 
sitting.) 

2. Three Achievement Tests, which must include (a) English 
'Composition, (b) one from among the sodal studies or one 
from among the foreign languages, and (c; one from mathe^ , 
matics or one from among the sdences. 
If you are a California applicant and your scholarship average 
in the required high school subjects is ^om 3.0 to 3.09 inclusive, 
you must earn a total score of 2,500 or higher in these tests. If 
your scholarship average is 3.1 or higher, you must take the 

* A yc«r Goune in kirh school it riTuivalmt to one credit. 

f TliiJ ntjwrraent 6on oot ' applr to appIiccaU who h«vc completed at 
Itast 12 dturter or xcnMvter units of trmasfcnbt* ooUccc crc^l tutwocjucnt 
to hl(h tcbool grmduation. 



*m* docs wot faftduda >tttnd»e* at i 
lowfaf hi<h tcbool fr«du#tioau 
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CEEB tcfits, but your scores wil] not be used to determine your 
cb'gibUity. 

Admisnon by Examination Alone If you do not meet the 
sdiolarship and subject requirements for admission, you can 
qualify for admbsion as a fredmian by ezaminatioo alooe. 
To do so, you must take the same CEEB tests discussed 
Mhort but must earn hij^ber scores. The required total rrore 
oo tiM Scholastic Aptitude Test is 1^00/ and you must earn at 
least 500 on eadi Achievement Test If you are a Catifomia 
appBoant, your total score on the three Adiievement Tests 
must be or hi|;ber. If you are a nonresident applicsnt, your 
totml score on the t^tree Adiievement Tests must be 1 730 or 
higher. High school grsdnation is also required for sniJents 
who qualify ?or adminion by examination. 

ADIVISStON IN ADVANOD STANDING 

'l'»tc University defines an ^advanced standing anplica it" as 
a hi^h school graduate who has been a registered student in 
another college or univerrity or in college-level extension ciisses 
other than a sdmmer session immediately following high sdsool 
^'vrduation. An advanced standing appUcmt may not disrrgard 
his college record and apply for admissiao as a heshman. 

Advanced Standing Admbsloa t> qu l i w n nH As you will 
see below, the requirements for admission in advanced stand- 
ing vary according to your high sdiool record. If you are a 
nonresident applicant, you must also meet the additional re- 
quirements described at the end of this section. If you have 
completed less than twelve quarter or semester units of trans- 
ferable college credit since hi^ school graduation, you must 
also satisfy the examination requirement for freshmen. 

The transcript you submit from the last college you attended 
must show, as a mtnimuxn, that you were in good standing and 
diat you had-eaxned a grBde-point average' of 2.0 or better. 

If your grade-point average fcH below 2.0 at any one college 
you Attended, you may have to meet additional requirements 
in order to qualify for admission. 

•Ymt snd«'PDtet ra«s« k AtUrmkmd hr MSmt A* tofcJ mmbn of 
aec«rt*bl« vaits yv* U«« attraptcd iDto tU Mabcr of khmW powts yoo 
MHKd oo those mOtM, rm mmy ttptMt tma tkot yrm cooplttcd jHeh a 
truAr bwcr than C vp to ■ wmxaanma of 16 qitart«r mni/ta withowt penalty. 

Th9 Kbolanlilp fltaodanl m cipimd by a fyitm of gnd* poto^ aad 
tnd9^oint a*«nc«< canwd to eoufw* acc«p<«d by 1^ Uoimity for ad- 
vami ataAdtDS crrdiL Ctoda point* mn asnfMd as foUowa: for —ch ttnit of 
A. 4 poaato; ft. 3 pofaitit A 1 poteUi D. 1 point; I aad F, no poterta. 



As an advanced standing applicant you must also meet one 
ofthe following conditions:! 

1. If you were eligible for admission to the University as a 
freshman, you may be admitted in advanced standing any 
time after you have established an overall grade-point 
average of 2.0 or better in another college or university. 

2. If you were not eligible for admission as a freshman only 
because you had not studied one or more of the required ' 
high school subjects, you may be admitted after you have: | 
a-EstabHAed an overall grade-point average of 2.0 or 

better hi another college or uiii ve isi ty, 
b. Completed;' with a grade of C or better, appropriate col- 

lege courses in the high school subjects that you lacked, 
■ axxl 

c Completed twelve or mors quarter or semester units of 
transferable college credit since hije;h school graduation 
or have successfully passed the CEEB tests required of 
freshnun applicants. 
Note: If you choose not to make up subject deficiencies, you 
may become eligible by die provision ^ic^i follov^ 

3. If you were ineligible for admission to die University as a 
freshman because of low sdiolanhip or a combination of \ 
lowsdwlarshipandaladcofrequirra subjects you may be 
admitted after you have earned a grade-point average of j 
2.0 or better in at least 84 quarter unitr (56 semester units) * 
of coUege credit in courses accepted by the University for \ 
transfer. j 

ffonrwtident Apjdicant A nonresident applicant who met the i . 
admissioos requirements for freshman admission must have : 
a grade-point average of 2.8 or higher in his college courses | 
that are accepted by the University for transfer credit | 

If a nonresident applicant was laddng any of the required 
subjects in high school, he must complete college courses in 
those subjects with a erade of C or higher. A nonresident ap- 
plicant v,'ho graduated from high sdiool with less than a 3.4 
grade-pooit average in the subjects required for freshman ad- 
mission muit have completed at least 84 quarter units (56 
•emcst c r units) of transferable work with a grade-point average 
of 2.8 or higher. Upon successful completion of that work two 
units of the required high sdiool subjects may be waived. 

* Esetpt tatin ctaminatfen* wUeh oam l«* qoaHcr vnits aash. 

t Tha advancad iCandiaf nqaktments lor adaiatioa listed bera a» ap«ri< 
mental and ^iU ba fa effect for appUeanti applyinf to tarmi from tb« FaU 
Qoaftcr 1973 tKmtSb tha Spriof (^lartcr 1977. 
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History of Admissions Requirements 



UNDERGRADUATE ADMISSIONS 
Historical Development 

1. Administrative Structure 

Since its establishment in I868,: the University has employed a variety of 
undergraduate admissions criteria. In the act establishing the University, 
The Regents vere directed to set the "moral and intellectual qualifications 
for admission." Because of extensive faculty participation in the admissions 
program, the right of decision on admissions policy vas formally transferred 
to the Academic Senate in I885, subject to final approval by The Regents • 

The Board of Admissions and Relations vlth Schools, charged by the Academic 
Senate to regulate the examination and classification of all applicaiits 
for admission to undergraduate status, vas created in 1920 to absorb the 
admissions activities of four committees of the Senate. 

Prior to 1931, the executive officers dealing vith admissions vere che 
University Examiner (admission to advanced standing) and the Registrar 
(admission to freshman standing.. In' 1931 all administrative functions re- 
lating to \ander graduate admissions vere -centralized in the Office of the 
Director of Admissions. In 1956, the administrative responsibility for both 
Admissions and Relations vith Schools vas further centralized ia one executive 
office, the Director of Admissions and Relations vith Schools. In 1959» 
these administrative responsibilities vere assigned to the Office of the 
President, Educational Relations, v5.th a Universityvide Director of Admissions 
and a Universityvide Director of Relations vlth Schools providing University- 
vide policies and procedures to Admissions Officers and Officers of 
Relations vlth Schools on the nine campuses, 

2. Af^TH^sslon to Freshmaji Standing 

A summary of admissions practices foUoved by the facility is outlined belov: 
1869-81 Oral Examinations. 

I88I-8U Written examinations, vith algebra and geometry required for Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, and classical language added for Letters. 

I88U-I9IT On the basis of official accrediting of high schools by the University, the 
recommendation of the high school principal vas accepted in lieu of exami- 
nations in any required subject. Examinations vere required of the applicant 
in subjects not recommended. Admission by examination vas continuea, 

1917-18 All students reconnnended by the military forces for enrollment in the Student 
Anay Training Corps vere admitted, 

1919-31 Admission granted to the applicant on the recomendation of the school principal, 
as distinguished from the recommendation that the courses taken by the applicant 
exempt hin from all or part of his entrance examinations. 
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1931-33 The subject pattern belov vas established and admission granted on the achieve- 
ment of eight units of A or B grades in the ten required units. The senior 
high schools objected to the scholarship requirement, 8 units of A or B grades, 
on the grounds that they did not vish to be responsible for grades given in 
the 9th grade of Junior high schools; therefore, in 1933, the "B** average in 
those courses of the reqiiired pattern completed in the 10th, 11th, and 12th 
grade vas substituted for the 8 units of A or B grades. 

(a) United States history or United States history and Civics.. 1 unit 

(b) English ------- - 3 ualts 

(c) Mathematics (elementary algebra and plane geometry) 2 units 

(d) Chemistry, or physics, or biology, or zoology or botany, 
or physiology, or physical science (if a third-year or 
fourth-year subject vith laboratory) 1 unit 

- (e) Foreign language (in one langxiage ).---•-- - ----2 units 

(f) Advanced mathematics; or chemistry, or physics, if not 
offered under (d), or additional foreign language in 
the language offered under -(e) if another language, 

2 units vill be required) - (or 2) units 

1933-60 When concern vas expressed in 1931 by high school teachers and principals 
about the degree to vhich the required subjects vould limit or control the 
secondary school program, the problem vas largely solved by asMng the 
high school principal to be x^sponsible for the content of courses and 
certification of the content to the University. Hence, the principal has the 
duty of indicating vhich courses in his/her high school should be used to 
meet the subject and scholarship reqiiirements for admlssion- 

A nmber of "variant" methods of admission vere established in 193U to provide 
for the applicant vho did' not plan his high school courses for admirsion to 
the University, but vho did dcaonstrate a high level of scholastic rbility- 
These alternatives inclxided 1) placing in the highest 10? of high wChool 
class, 2) earning 12 A or B grades in last three years of high school 
3) six A or B grades in last tvo years of high school, h) exceptions to 
the rules. 

In 1958, 13% of California high school graduates vere found to be qualified 
for admission to freshman standing in the University of California- One 
result of the Master Plan for Higher Education in California, enacted in I960, 
was that all variant methods of qualifying for admission, except the College 
Entrance Examination Board plan, ver*s discontinued to conform to the master 
plan requirement that the University select its undergraduate resident students 
ftrom the top one-eighth (12 1/2%) of California public secondary school 
graduates - 

The subject and scholarship pattern for admission as a fres hman remains 
essentially the same today, except for slight alterations vhich vere designed 
to reflect certain realities through the years of changing curricula both 
in the high schools and in public higher education- Some of these changes 
are in the required subjects themselves: 

(c) Mathematics requirement vas expanded to include any tvo units of 

college preparatory mathematics, no longer restricting the courses to 
elementary algebra and plane geometry. 
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(d) Laboratory Science requirement vas expanded to allov for a one-year 
course taken in the 10th grade, no longer restricting the use to the 
11th or 12th grades . 

(f) Advanced Course: The Science option vas changed from a choice of either 
Chemistry or Physics to any laboratory science course completed sub- 
sequent to the laboratory science used for (d). 

In 1966, the University began to require applicants for admission to freshman 
standing to present scores in the College Ihtrance Examination Board's 
Scholastic Aptitude Test and three Achievement Tests in addition to the 
subject and scholarship requirements. The primary reason for this requirement ! 
vas that the tests coiild be used to bring an inflated eligibility rat jo 
{lh.5S% in a 1965 eligibUity study) into line vlth the 12 1/2? eligibility 
ratio prescribed by the Master Plan. 

Admission by the College Entrance Exariination Board's examination alone has 
long been and continues to be an alternate method of admission to freshman 
standing. 

Admission to Advanced Standing 

The rules of the Academic Senate direct the Board of Admissions and I^elations 
vith Schools to '^maintain the standard of preparation required of strident s 
vho enter the University directly from California secondary schools. Advanced 
Standing credit is granted for vorlc of quality comparable to that r -quired 
of students in this University". 

The University receives transfers from many colleges, in addition to those vho 
transfer from the community colleges, and each campus receives transfers 
from other campuses. 

When the Board of Admissions discovered that students from affiliated Junior 
colleges vere bsing admitted vith records vhich vould have resiilted in 
dismissal from the University, it asked the Junior colleges not to recommend 
any student vith more than & ih \init grade point deficiency. In 192u, transfer 
students ineligible from high school vere required to present 60 units vith 
satisfactory grades (not poor or barely passing); by 1933 these same students 
vere held for 60 units vlth a satisfactory average .or 15 units vith a 
distinctly high average and all high school deficiencies removed. 

In the late 19^0' s and early 1950' s a great deal of innovation and experi- 
mentation vith admission requirements occurred. During this period, transfer 
students scholastically ineligible from high school vere required to make vj 
all high school subject deficiencies and to present; 

60 semester units vith a 1.0 (C) average or 
ho semester units vith a 1.2 average or 
30 semester \inits vith a 1.3 average or 
15 semester units vith a 1.5 average 

In addition, the Junior standing plan vas introduced as an experiment. Under 
this plan high school subject deficiencies did not have to be made u? if the 
transfer student, presented 60 semester units vith a grade point average of 



1,0 (C) and had coapleted all requirements for Junior standing in a eoUegc 
or school of the University, 

Studies of the performance in the University of students adziitted under the 
"sliding scale** categories shoved that applicants vith a scholarship average 
belov 1*3 perfonaed less veil than those between 1*3 and 1,3 and the latter 
grottp had less than a 30% change of success* 

By 1956 after dlseitssion vith Junior college representatives, vbo at that 
time vere anxious that their transfer students compare favorably irith the 
Bative -8tVLdent| the Uo unit \rl* h 1.2 grade-point average rtile vas dropped as 
vas the 15 unit vith 1,5 rule* At 'the saae time, the grade--polnt average 
required tor transfers vith 30 units, 60 units, or Junior standing vas raised 
to Z,h (now 2.^ } and those stu^Vents vith 30 to 59 units vere, very briefly, 
required to submit test scores. - 

In 1961, the Board of Admlssiois and Relations vith Schools passed the rule 
. requiring $6 units vith a 2.^ ^rade-point average and permitting the valver 
of tvo units of high school -n^bject deficiencies. At the same time, it 
dropped the Jxmior standing plnn. 

In the decade of the 1960's and into the early 1970's, society's increasing • 
avareness of the need for improved access to public higher education for 
a broader representation of society, and especially for disadvantage! 
minorities, contributed to the approval in 1972 by the Academic Senate and 
The Begents of. an experiment for the admission of transfer students. The 
four-year experiment allovs students to transfer to the University 
vlthout reference to their hlgn school records if they present 56 transferable 
units vith a 2*0 (C) average* 
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BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 94720 

December 23, 1976 



To the Principal: 

Last June, I wrote to you a^bout the certification of courses to "be 
used in satisfaction of the University's admission requirements. Jfy 
letter stated that, "Such cotarses as drama, journalism, and speech will 
no longer "be accsptal^le for admission puarposes if completed after 
June 1977." This change was approved "by the Board of Admissions and 
Relations with Schools (BOABS). 

In recent weeks, the University has received numerous comments and 
suggestions al50ut this modification. Taking note of the many comments, 
BOABS has acted to clarify its description of the English requirement, 
which now reads as follows: 

("b) English 3 units.. These must cori;5ist of six semesters 

of Englisfc. composition and literature, 
imirerBi-ty prepa]ratory in nature. All 
Baglisii co^fi^s aertified to meet this 
reqoirement must Slave substantial, 
recurrent practicse in writing expository 
' ■ prose eompo&ltioms of some length. 

Note: Courses in drama, journalism, and ^eech will no longer 
"be accepta"ble for ad&Hlssion purposes if completed after 
June 1977 unless they ej^so hav^s substantial, recurrent 
practice in writing exposiidiry prose compositions of 
some length. 

Minimum Performance 013.1 ectives 

The minimum performance objectives after three years of 
high school English should "be: 

1. The ability to write a composition of at 
least 500 words demonstrating: 



a. the selection of a main idea and 
the development of that idea 
through argument and example: 

b. control of diction (appropriate 
word choice) and clear sentence 
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To the Principal -2- December 23, 1976 



construction (the avoidance of 
vagueness and amhigxiity); 

c. command of mechanics {standard 
spelling and punctuation). 

2, Literature. The ahility to analyze a 
literary passage, to determine theme and 
methods of characterization. 

Please note that courses in drama, journalism, and speech will 
continue to he acceptahle provided, however, that they contain "suhstantial, 
recurrent practice in writing expository prose compositions of some length." 
As in the past, the responsihility for certifying the courses to be used in 
assessing eligibility for admission to the University rests with the high 
school principal. 

I regret any misunderstanding caused by my June letter and any inconveniences 
it may have created for you or your staff. I will be most grateful for your 
continued assistance and your advice about the University's admission program. 



Sincerely, 




Lyle C. Gainsley ^ 
Director of Admissions and 
University Registrar 



cc: President Saxon 

Academic Vice President Swain 
Professor William Fretter 
Professor Allen Par due ci 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SYSTEMWIDE ADMINISTRATION 



BenCELEY • DAVIS • IRVINE • I.OS ANCELES • RIVEHSIDE • SAN DIECO • SAN FRANCISCO irrJSl SSSS)/ SANTA BARBARA • SANTA CRVZ 




BERKELEY, CALIFORNL^ 94720 

June 18, 1976 



To the Principal: 

The current list of courses offered "by your school In partial 
satisfaction of the requlrenents for admission to the Italveralty of 
Califomia is attached. Please rerltnr your list carefully and Indicate 
any additions, deletiona, or correetlons on this list that reflect your 
planning for the 1976-77 school year. 

I wish to a^hasise the Inpocrtance of this list to the University' s 
admissions prograa. After the determination of apjprapr±a.te preparatory 
courses, this office distributes ccples of aEproved course lists to the 
admissions offices on the several canpuses of the Uhiveraity. This 
ensures that applicants ffon your school irho eepply to any canaras will 
be considered unif oonaly. 

May I request that you give special attention to the list of courses 
to be submitted trca your school. As you probably knoif, there is increasing 
concern about the preparation of students moving on to higher education. 
Accordingly, we are continually called lipon to reassure our faculty that 
proper attention is devoted to the aociptance of the recommended pattern of 
courses from each CaHforaia high school. You vlll note a revision la the 
acceptable courses to be used to satisfy the Ingliah requlreneirt. Such 
courses as Tiram, Speech, and Jboma3-lam will no longer be acceptable for 
admission purposes if coB5)leted after Jtoe, 1977. Additionally, you will 
note that minlmaii perfonaaace objectives have been provided for the English 
and foreign language requlresents. 

Since the new fall cycle will shortly be upon us, we ask for a prong^ 
return of your list so that aOT^ication processing will not be unnecessarily 
delayed. A statement of established guidelines for determining subject 
matter acceptability is enclosed for your infaraatlon and guidance. 

Your continued assistance in the preparation of these lists is most 
sincerely appreciated. 



Sincerely, 




lyle -C. Gadnsley 
Direcrtor of Admissions and 
University Beglstrar 



^ Enclosures (2) 
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UNiVKKSiTY OP CALIPORHIA Office of 

Directoor of Admissions 
and 

IblTerslty Registrar 

The Certification of ItL^x School Coarses 
to Meet Entrance Requirasexxts of 
the University of California 

She Uhiverslty cf Calif ornia reqjaires tfee assistance of the Calif cpmia high school 
adsdnistrators in preparing coarse lists to be used 1^ the Adsdssicns Officers on 
the several casqpiases to detendne the eligibility of sjiplicants for admission. Each 
principal is > therefore, atsked to certify within the areas defizied belov, ccwses 
that irlU assist with the selectioa of stodants to be admitted to the Ifeiiverslty. 
m gh school coanselors idll also find that these lists can facilitate program 
planning for the Itaiversltyrba«^ student. 

The cosxtent of these lists is very liqportant to the student, the high school and 
the University. The Inclusion of tmsoitab^je coarses msy result in the admission 
to the Itaiverslty of students i«ho arc not qualified and whose perfosvance say 
adversely affect the record of the high school. Cooxversely, failure to include 
all suitable coarses can result in the exclusion of sfcudents irell qualified to 
>umi^ii> university irark. 

The subject areas and the required pattern of courses are apeclfied by the Academic 
Senate of the University. This coarse pattern is considered necessary if the student 
is to be adequately prepared for university irork. Honnally, the rlgorons grading in 
these courses establishes a good basis for prediction of success in the Utiiverslty. 

As atopted by the faculty, the required subject areas for admission purposes consist 
of: 

(a) History - United States history and civics 

(b) English * English cooposltlon and literature 

(c) Mathematics - college preparatory mathematics 

(d) Laboratory Science - a year course including laboratary offered in 
the tenth, eleventh, or twelfth grade in a physical or life science 

(e) Foreign Language • courses in graamar, vocabulary, reading, coopooition, 
and aural and oral skills 

(f) Advanced Course - three options: (l) advanced mathematics besrcnd that 
presented for (c) above; (2) foreign langusge in addition to that offered 
in satisfaction of (e) above; or (3) a year course in a laboratory 
science ccopleted subsequent to the science offered under (d) 

The present high school curricula contain ap pro pr iate formal courses in these 
areas not readily identified except by the high school. Par this reason, up-to-date 
lists are essential. Therefore, we ask each California hi^ school principal for a 
certified list each year. Ordinarily this requires only the i:5dating or revali- 
dating of the list for the previous year. 

ERIC 
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In certifying courses to meet the admission requirements, the principal should 
bear in mind that if more than the required m^n^^mlm of certified courses appears 
on an applicant's transcriirt, those with the best grades will be used to determine - 
eligibility. 

Care should be taken to enter each coio'se on the list in exactly the way it will 
appear on the student's transcript of record. Experience indicates that most of 
the diffictilties encountered by our admissions staff in the evaluation of high 
school transcripts arise because the courses have not beeja entered on the student's 
record exactly as they have been submitted on the list to the University. The 
fact that the high school record is of major iji^Kjrtance in deteimining admissi- 
bility requires that the transcript be accurate. 

The course numbering system scoietimes causes uncertainties. Some schools, for 
exaaiple, use Reman numerals to indicate year courses, while others use them for 
each semester course. Such usage should be clear. Schools should also indicate 
clearly whether a course, such as one in advanced mathematics, is a one-seinester 
course or a year course. Succeeding semesters in a subject should be identified 
so there will be no diff ictilty in distinguishing a second semester from a repeti- 
tion of the first semester. 

The multiplication of courses In high school curricula makes it necessary to 
distinguish between special courses and advanced courses. 

Par the purposes of admission, a special course is defined as a 
course that, as caroared with standard or conventional courses, 
covers more material, requires greater ability ar application on 
the part of the students. It also has more prerequisites in si^jporting 
disciplines, or presents a different, treatment or approach, or a 
cQoiblnatlon of these, but has no prerequisite in the subject of the 
course and requires at the outset no greater knowledge of the dis- 
cipline than does the conx^entional course. (These courses are usually 
designated as "accelerated", "honors ^ "special", or by the initials of 
some study coomlttee that devised a new approach to, or new treatment 
of , -the subject.) 

An advanced course is defined as one that has as prerequisite a 
year course in the same discipline and, apart trctn brief revis^w, 
presents material beyrjnd that covered in the prerequisite course. 
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The fdUcwing ccDiaexxts cm each requirei&snt are fotr gaidance in certif^ying courses: 

(a) Hlstaty - -- -- -- l toxlt. This requirement mist be satisfied by 

one tmit of Itaited States history or 
^ xmit of Uhited States history and ^ 
unit of civics or American governsent. 

Note ; Social science other than U.S. history and civics or American 
goventsssent is not acceptable. 

(b) English •♦-S units. These oust cmsist of six sawsters of 

English cQoqpcsition and literature, 
university preparatory in nature. 

Note ; Such courses as Srama^ Speech^ and Joomaliam vLll no longer be 
acceptable for admission purposes if conpleted after June, 1977. 

All English courses most have sribstantial, recuzrent practice in writing 
expository prose ccnqpositions of scsae length. 

The ralnlimrm per f orma nce objectives after three years of high school 
English should be; 

1. The ability to vrite a cQ03>osition of at 
least ^00 vords demonstrating: 

a. the selection of a main idea and the 
develoipment of that idea through argu- 
ment and PTBJwple; 

b. control of diction (appropriate vord 
choice) and cle;ir sentence construction 
(the avoidance of vagueness and ambiguity) 

c. cossnand of mechanics (standtvrd spelling 
and punctuati'Oti). 

2. Literature. The ability to analyse a literary 
passage J leteralne theme and methods of 
chb^^^acterizatioo. 

(c) Mathematics — « - - 2 ux^lts. These must consist of subjects such as 

algebara, geometiy, i^igonometry, calculus, 
elementary functions^ smd mathematical 
analysis. 



j g'cte ; Courses ccataining any signlficagt amount of material in such areas 
as arithmetic and shop, consumer, or business mathematics are not 
acceptable. 
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(d) Laboratory Science 1 unit. This must consist of a year course in 

a laboratory science such as chemistry, 
or physics, or biology, or zoology, or 
botany, or physiology, or physical 
science. Both semesters smist be in the 
same subject field. 

Applied or vocationally slanted courses are not acceptable, nor are courses 
that permit the student to confine his attention to a narronr segiaent of some 
discipline, e.g., electronics. 

(e) Foreign Language - - — 2 units. These must be in one Tanguage. Any 

language in vhich there is a substantial 
literature is acceptable. 

The minimum performance objectives after two years of a foreign language In 
high school should be: 

1. Sustain a brief conversation on slB?)le everyday 
topics demonstrating: 

a. good use of the vhole sound system (good 
pronunciation). 

b. good use of the basic structural patterns 
in present and paat tenses. 

2. Suznnarise orally and In writing, the main points 
of a relatively nisaple reading passage not in- 
volving specialized vocabulary. 

Ing>artant ; At this level, ea^hasis showld not be on the ability to describe 
gra^»atical features of the foreign language. 

(f ) Advancfsd Course ----- 1 ar 2 units. 

This reqpdxement may be met by one of the following options: 

Mathecaatics 1 unit 

Advanced college preparatory aathcaQiatics beyond that 
presented to meet the (c) requirement. 

"icience — 1 xinlt 

A year ccwrse in laboratory science taken subsecjuent 
to the scii^^^^je offered under (d) 
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Farelgn Language «-*--lQ(r2 TiuLta 

Third or fourth year of the foreign language used 
for the (e) requlreaent - -- -^ 1 unit 

Second foreign foreign language - - - 2 units 

Frequeatly an a^llcant has atare than one unit of the above courses 
ovallahle for the (f) reqolreaent. In such a case, the course most 
adyantageous to the applicant irlll be used for the (f) requlnssent. 
The roalnlng courses vUl be scanned to determine if any adrantage 
. In grades vill accrue by the substitution of any of these for any of 
the courses used for the (c), (d), and (e) reqnlrenents. 

The Dlreetar of Adalssions irill ffTCMrine the list subodtted and ccnunicate vith 
the hlfi^ school adsdnlstrator regarding any course about nhieh there nay be a 
question. It irlU be helpful if descriptions or lists of major topics covered 
in unusual courses are attached. 
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INTRODUCTION 



During the June 22, 1976 discussion by the President's Task Force on 
Undergraduate Admissions Practices on the topic of alternate admissions 
criteria, three categories of admissible students were identified. 
These included (1) students who would be eligible on the basis of ob- 
jective criteria (defining the overwhelming majority of students in the 
12.5 percent eligibility pool); (2) students who could be eligible on 
the basis of a combination of objective and subjective criteria (this 
category was proposed to define the remainder of the eligibility pool); 
,and (3) students who could be admitted by speciaV action, 

A variety of objective criteria was suggested as appropriate variables 
for designing admissions models. One alternative proposed utilized 
high school grades, scholastic aptitude test scores and number of college 
preparatory units completed to determine admission to the University of 
California for first time freshmen. As requested, this staff paper ex- 
pands the rationale and procedure for this model. 

Consistent ^^with the conmiittee's discussion, this paper is based on the 
assumption that freshman admissions standards will have to be raised to 
reduce the eligibility pool to the required 12.5 percent of California's 
graduating seniors. Therefore, the real question becomes how should 
admissions requirements be changed to accomplish this end? As noted, 
alternative models for determining eligibility are also being explored 
as possible complements to this procedure. 



RATIONALE 



Admissions Principles 

The following principles are offered as guidelines for judging the accep- 
tability for a set of admissions criteria. These precepts have been 
developed from the judgment of personnel involved in the freshmen admis- 
sions process over a number. of years and are suggested for committee 
deliberation. 

Criteria for determining eligibility to the [University of California 
should be: 



1 . Valid and Reliable 

Criteria should be intuitively acceptable and should have a 
relatively high correlation with success at the University— 
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however it is defined. This validity should not change 
significantly from year to year. 

2. Fair 

To the extent possible, criteria should be independent of 
demographic variables, such as sex, ethnicity; geographic 
location of applicant's home or school, family incomes etc. 
In addition, criteria should be sensitive to academic diver- 
sity of high schools, taking such factors as college prep 
courses and opportunity to demonstrate aptitude for college 
success, into account. 

3. Reasonably Easy to Administer 

Given the quantity of applications to be processed, stu- 
dents should generally be evaluated on the basis of objec- 
tive criteria. The data used for these evaluations should 
be quantifiable and should not be subject to interpretation, 
thereby making assessment possible by machine or trained 
admissions evaluators. 

4. Encourage and Promote Improved Preparation of Incoming 
Freshmen 

The criteria should be relevant to academic expectations at 
the University and should encourage students to acquire the 
necessary knowledge, skills, and abilities to do University 
work. The emphasis should be to encourage the acquisition 
of requisite competencies rather than satisfying an arbitrary 
gradepoint standard. This principle is based primarily on 
the premise that faculty expectations are geared well above 
minimum standards for entrance and students should be en- 
couraged to measure up to these expectations. Part of the 
concern leading to the recent BOARS proposal to revise ad-^ 
missions requirements was the thesis that academic abilities 
of entering freshmen are declining. 

5. As Simple as Possible and Easily Understood 

Entrance requirements should be clear, unequivocal, and easy 
to interpret. In preparing for University entrance students 
begin taking courses as early as the 7th grade. This plan- 
ning process, involving students, parents and teachers, con- 
tinues through the senior year. At each step in the process, 
a student should be able to determine his/her standing re- 
lative to University eligibility. 

These five principles are presented as a means of judging proposed ad- 
missions models. 
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Why Grades, Test Scores and Units? 

In this section a brief assessment of high school grades, SAT scores, 
and high school units is provided ^ as measured by the five suggested 
principles. 

Present undergraduate admissions requirements are based on two assump- 
tions: 

1. The best predictor of success in the University is high school 
scholarship; and 

2. The study of specified subject patterns in high school gives 
a student good preparation for University courses and reason- 
able freedom in choosing an area for specialized study. 

While there are many research studies which support the first assumption, 
little evidence has. been found to support the second. It is, however, 
intuitively obvious, for clearly, certain disciplines (physical sciences 
in particular) depend heavily on high school prerequisites and all dis- 
ciplines demand a certain level of verbal and quantitative skill. These 
skills are usually acquired through taking appropriate courses. 

Based on these assumptions, objective admissions criteria should reflect 
a measure of performance in high school subjects and should require com- 
pletion of a minimum core set of University preparatory courses. 



Which Measure of High School Scholarship? 

High school grades, rank in class or scores on achievement tests are 
all viable measures of performance in high school subjects, and can be 
used either independently or in some combination. Relative to the ad- 
missions principles (validity, fairness, ease of administration, prep- 
aration, simplicity) the three variables do not appear to be equally 
satisfactory. 

Validity 

Most validity studies have found high school grades or rank in 
class to have higher predictive validities than aptitude or 
achievement test scores. The evidence further suggests that 
the former two criteria are equally predictive since they are 
essentially derived from the same measures. Research studies 
also indicate that some combination (grades and test scores, 
or rank and test scores, but not grades and rank) is better 
than either variable used independently. 
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Fairness 



The issue of fairness brings into focus the problem of unequal 
standards both within and between high schools. Any of the three 
variables (grades, rank, test scores) used alone v/ould appear to 
be unsatisfactory. Use of rank in class as the sole measure of 
high school performance would tend to discriminate against the 
student from high quality, competitive schools, i .e. , students 
ranking below the 87.5 percentile in competitive schools may 
actually be better in absolute terms than students ranking above 
this standard in less competitive environments. Use of test 
scores alone would tend to discriminate against low quality 
schools whose demonstrated ability is hampered by unequal oppor- 
tunity to acquire skills in taking tests. 

Recent arguments against the use of tests in admissions decisions 
have been based on the issue of test bias._ Members of minority 
groups in particular, have voiced the concern that tests would 
deny admission to qualified minority applicants because these 
students, as a group, tend to perform less well on standardized 
tests than do majority applicants. These concerns initiated 
research focusing on predictive validity and content bias. The 
most recent studies have generally concluded that standardized 
tests are equally valid for minority and majority students with 
regard to prediction. Any content bias inherent in the test re- 
inforced the predictive validity in that the same bias exists 
in the environment for which the test is designed to project 
performance. For example, the charge that the test is biased 
since it requires a strong command of the English language is 
a misuse of terms. Command of the English language is one of 
the factors the test is designed to measure since it is a 
requisite for success in a university environment. 

Bias stemming from including test requirements in admissions 
evaluation can result from inappropriate use of test scores. 
A disproportionate number of minorities could be denied admis- 
sion to the University if a use bias is inherent in the adopted 
admissions model , but this does not necessarily indicate un- 
fairness in the test itself. 

Use bias is also a potential factor relative to grades. Use 
of grades alone would tend to discriminate against students 
in competitive schools with high standards as well as students 
in low quality schools. The first case is obvious. Explana- 
tion for the second is, that teachers in low quality schools 
are reluctant to give out A and B grades to students in college 
preparatory courses for fear that their standard *'does not 
measure up with the better schools. " 

In conlcusion, evidence suggests that none of the three varia- 
bles when used alone totally satisfy the standard of fairness. 
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Administration 

From the University's administrative perspective, any of these three 
variables could be used as the measure of high school scholarship. 
There could, however, be a problem for the high schools to provide 
rank in class at the end of the 6th semester. In addition, rank 
in class is relative to a student's standing in his senior class and 
would have to be converted to percentile scores to neutralize the 
effect of size of the class on the meaning of the ranking. These 
calculations could become cumbersome. Providing grades or test 
scores would not entail these difficulties. 

Preparation 

Past experience suggests that use of high school grades to assess 
admissibility does not tend to promote improved preparation beyond 
the minimum standard. In fact, the opposite appears true. Under 
the current system, students naturally opt to •take "nontransferra- 
ble" courses to protect their grade point average once the minimum 
A-F subject requirement is satisfied. In addition, students are 
likely to take an easier requisite course to obtain a high grade 
(speech rather than ^English composition) even though it may ^^lOt 
equip them as well for University study. 

Using rank in class, as opposed to grades, would not materially 
change the situation since this measure is derived from high school 
grades 1 Use of test scores would provide an external standard which 
should have some impact on preparation, although the extent of this 
impact is unknown. Using test scores alone, however, is not advo- 
cated because of the problem with equity which has already been 
discussed. 

In summary, it is clear that neither grades nor rank in class 
appears to promote improved preparation as we have defined it. 
Using test scores would seem to partially satisfy this principle, 
but at the expense of violating other guidelines. 

Simplicity 

Use of grades, rank in class or test scores as admissions criteria 
satisfy the principle of simplicity. 

Discussion Summary 

The foregoing discussion argues that none of the three variables 
(grades, rank-in-class, and test scores) is fully satisfactory to 
be used alone as the measure of high school performance when judged 
by the five principles of validity, fairness, ease in administration, 
improved preparation and simplicity. The critical variables are 
validity, fairness and improving preparation. Therefore, it would 
appear that some combinatiQTi' of these variables, together with high 
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school units Is necessary. (At this juncture, we will abandon dis- 
cussion of using the high school rank because it is our expectation 
that '^h'fe:, variable is being developed in a separate paper as an 
alternate means of attaining eligibility; and 1t correlates very 
highly with high school grade point average.) Precisely how grades 
and test scores should be used is proposed following a brief dis- 
cussion of high school units. 



What About College Preparatory Units? 

The A-F subject pattern which is presently being used was established 
in 1931. This core set of required courses has undergone minor changes 
since that time and represents a minimum course requirement. Students 
jay, and the better student does, elect to take more academic courses. 
The rationale used to establish this pattern was it provides the student 
an opportunity to develop essential competencies in verbal and quanti- 
tative skills; provides a breadth of preparation for subsequent work; 
and does not totally constrain the high school program. 

In the absence of clearly developed and validated competencies which 
should bi^ required of entering freshmen, requiring students to take 
courses which teach these skills remains the best substitute. The cur- 
rent practice of allowing high school principals to certify which courses 
satisfy subject requirements should be carefully evaluated, however. 

With respect to the principles which should govern developing an appro- 
priate admissions evaluation, using a specified pattern of courses appear 
to satisfy the standards of fairness and simplicity. Evidence on the 
validity of using courses taken in lieu of objective measures to deter- ' 
mine competency is not available. The converse is clear; i.e., students 
who have not had an opportunity to study certain concepts will be lack- 
ing in specified skill areas. Unless the University is willing to 
drastically alter undergraduate curricula, it appears essential that 
we either define minimum competency standards or continue to reply on 
high school courses as prerequisities for our courses. 

The use of course units as an admission^ criteria could directly address 
the principle of improving the preparation of entering students. Pre- 
sent admission policy does not effectively encourage students to take 
courses beyond the minimum core course requirement.* In their effort 
to protect the grade point average, and probably for other personal 
reasons as well, most students targf^^ only toward completing the mini- 
mum A-F course requirement. Once thin inimum is satisfied, they elect 



*MoS;. students are not aware of the University's practice of only using 
the best grades which satisfy the A-F requirement in calculating the 
high school grade point average. This practice does not reward stu- 
dents for taking more advanced courses. 
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to take "non-transferrable fi ller'V courses to meet the high school 
graduation requirement. 

In certain areas, particularly mathematics and perhaps English, the 
present rer.juirements do not appear to adequately prepare students for 
University level coui^se work. BOARS has resisted proposals to alter 
the A'-F requim'^ent to ':ivold placing unnecessary restrictions on the 
high school cuv^ricuuim. The argument is that al'i students do not need 
the increased level of preparation in specified subjects and that re- 
quiring all students to do so is unfair. 

In summary, it is intuitively obvious that course units alone, irrespec- 
tive vif graded indications of level of performance, would not be satis- 
factory admissio'-*'^ criteria. C;:vnbining a unit variable with grades and 
test scGires, howev^ , could have a positive effect on the validity and 
fairness principle:, wnile sigvtificantly influencing preparation of stu- 
dents to do Un^ ; ity level work, A model for implementing this process 
is presented ir . next section. 



INCENTIVE MODEL 



The previous section supports the utilization of high school grades, test 
scores, and units to determine freshman el1i?ibility, A proposal for how 
they should be used is offered in this section. 

Under the proposed model eligibility is determined by an Index (I) defined 
as an incentive model of high school grade point avcfrage in college prep- 
aratory courses (HSGPA), Schola;=J:ic Aptitude Test score (SAT Total) and 
number of College Preparatory units completed In high school (UNITS): 

I = 500 (HSGPA) ^ (SAT TOTAL) + 100 (UNITS Abova 8)* 

The minimum index score (I) wculd be set to identify the top 12.5 percent 
of the State's graduating seniors. 

The proposed factors of 500, 1, and 100 would give HSGPA the highest 
weight; units would receive approximately 1/2 the weignting of SAT. A 
maximum GPA (4.0) will yield 2000 points, wMle a inaxiRiujn test score of 
1600 and maximum units (16) would yield 1600 and 80G points respectively. 
The logic employed in arriving at these weights is contained in Appendix 



*The committee generally agreed that some core unit requirement was 
necessary but did not establish a specific number. We propose 8 units 
(3 English; 2 math; 1 history; 1 lab science; 1 advanced course) as the 
minimum core requirement. 
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Figure I provioes a geometric illustration of the model. The plan?? 
cutting the solid corresponds to the index score required to define the 
top 12.5 pe'^C':^nt. Sxamplas are given for students who would be ;eVvnib1o 
if the index score were 2800. 



student 


GPA 


SAT 


Units 


Index 


1 


3.0 


1000 


3 


2800 


2 


3.0 


1300 


0 


2800 


3 


3.2 


1000 


2 


2800 




3.2 


800 


4 


2800 


S 


3.0 




3* 





Student 1 with a B average and 1000 on the SAT would have to complete 3 
units above the minimum to be eligible. Similarly student 4 who has a 
3.2 GPA but only scores 800 on the SAT would need to complete 4 addition- 
al units to be eligible, with a 3.0 GPA. 



How_Ooe: :he Model Rate When Judged A gainst the Principles Initially 
Es tabl 1 shed? ^ ^ 



Validity 



5r^ 



This model provjd«w an opportunity for improving validity over that 
which is obtaiffetr when grades and r?:.st scores are used alone. Allow- 
ing students to "choose'* to take rjore college prep units as a means 
of attaining eligibility is an indirect measure of the student's 
motivation. Students will then be taking more advanced courses to 
apply towrard the units variable which justifies the additional 
weight accrued to these courses. Finally, since most students take 
the SAT in the Fall of the senior year, taking appropriate units 
during this year should produce an improved test score if the test 
were reported at the end of the senior year. 

F airness 

The model neutralizes the unfair character of grades and test 
scores as outlfn^d earlier. While no model will completely elim- 
inate inequities resulting from qualitative differences between 
schools, home environn^^nts, etc., this model provides the student 
an additional means of attaining access. The student in the low 
quality school with a solid GPA and only fair test scores can 
still attain-^el ;gibility as can the student in the highly com- 
petitive school with more modest grades. 



*A student taking the maximum units and earning a 3.0 GPA would be 
eligibile regardless of his test score. 
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Administration 

Use of the incentive model would place no greater burden on admis- 
sions evaluators than presently exist. In fact, it would simplify 
the process in that all college prep courses would count toward 
admission. Calculation of the index would be straight- forward 
and could be done by machine, if desirable. 

Promotes Improved Preparation 

The inclusion of units as a variable in the admissions model would 
. have the greatest impact on improved preparation. Historically, 
" our best students also are the students who take the most units 
and the vibrst students generally take fewer units. This informa- 
tion establishes a relationship which, although not necessarily 
causal, is intuitively acceptable. 

This argument has been presented by advocates for increasing the 
A-F requirements in mathematics and English. Certain campuses 
(particularly San Diego and Los Angeles) have applied this reason- 
ing in selecting Special Action students for admissions by giving 
preference to students with scholarship deficiencies over students 
with subject omissions. In summary, we feel the assumption of 
improved preparation bears more testing but has sufficient face 
validity to warrant inclusion. 

Simplicity 

The incentive model, is straight forward and can be easily explained 
to students, counselors, teachers and parents. Ther^ are a number 
of ways in which the units could be used to "adjust" GPA and/or 
test scores which would result in approximately the ssme results, 
but which would require a table for interpretation. (For example, 
a formula could be devised whereby a student's GPA could be ad- 
justed upward by a given amount for each additional college prep 
course taken.) Using the incentive model specifies the weights 
given to each variable in the model although the weights are not 
obvious due to scaling differences for the variables. 



Summary 

The University is faced with a serious dileimia in admissions: on the one 
hand it is very likely that admissions standards will have to be raised 
to bring our eligibility pool in line with the master plan; on the other 
hand, we have adopted an aggressive student affirmative action posture 
with the goal of eliminating under-representation of certain ethnic 
minorities by 1980. 
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One charge to the Task Force on admissions practices was to examine what 
alternate predictors of academic success the University should consider 
in its undergraduate admissions process (instead of t:est scoras arsd 6PA) 
and what alternate procedures might be considered fcv utilizing current 
criteria. The latter part of this charge is presnnied to include how the 
existing criteria (GPA, Tests, and Units) might be used differently . 

This paper offers a rationale and one alternate procedure for utilizing 
these variables to determine freshman eligibility which satisfies all the 
principles offered as guidelines for judging the acceptability for a set 
of admissions criteria. In particular, the model provides a means for 
raising admissions standards, yet includes equitable incentives for stu- 
dents to reach that standard. High school counselors will be able to 
advise students who are in doubt about their eligibility to better 
prepare themselves for college by taking additional college prep courses 
raising their grade point average and/or scoring well on the SAT. The 
student has a choice. 
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APPENDIX I 



This appendix provides the logic employed in developing the weights to 
be applied to the HSGPA, SAT and UNITS variables in the incentive model. 
The formula proposed was: 

I = 500 (HSGPA) + 1 (SAT) + 100 (UNITS above 8)* 

Beginning with the weights proposed in the BOARS model (500 for GPA and 
1 f-- SAT), and with limited emperical evidence, we sought to answer the 
qut .v-ion: What should a year course in college preparatory work be worth 
in terms of grade points or test score points? 



1. GRADE POINTS 

Relative grade point increase as a result of additional units should be 
of sufficient worth to motivate the students to take the additional 
courses^. When students take advanced courses (third year math, science , 
English, etc.) it is conceivable that their grades would not improve. 
In fact, using the logic of the students, the chances are greater that 
the grade point average will decline. Assume, for example, a student 
whose current grade point average is 3.0 (over 8 units) took a third year 
of mathematics and received B and C grades for the two semesters. His 
grade point average would drop to 2.93, but he is probably much better 
prepared for University work. The value of taking the extra unit should 
exceed the loss in grade points (.07) if students a»*e to be encouraged to 
improve their preparation in this manner. As a second example, if the 
student received two C's in the course, his grade point average would 
drop from 3.0 to 2.88. However, he should not be penalized with -^espect 
to admissibility. Using these two cases, we reasoned that an extra, year 
course should be worth not less than .07 grade points and not more than 
.12 grade points if it is to accomplish the desired objective and yet 
maintain high academic standards for the University. As a first cut, we 
propose taking a score between these two possibi 1 Hies {.10) as the 
initial value. Thus, every course a student tak»='- -sbove 8 would be > 
equivalent to .10 :;j the grade point average. student took the 

maximum (8 courses) ibove the required core, ai passe- them all with C's 
or better, he would gain the equivalent of .80 :n the grade point average. 
Thus, ^if the student began with a B average in 3 units, and if he received 
all C's in the additional advanced courses, his actual grade point average 
would drop to 2.5; however, he would gain a relative overall .30 grade 
points for his efforts in completing 8 additional year courSv<;s of college 
preparatory work. 



* The UNITS variable applies to all units completed above a minimum core 
of 8. Hence, a student completing 12 units would have a unit value of 
4. 
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2. TEST SCORE POINTS 

Assuming that college preparatory units are related to the skills,/ 
knowledge, and reasoning abilities tested by the SAT, it is logical to 
project that taking more college preparatory units (particularly the 
more advanced courses) and passing them, would improve a student's score 
on the SAT. At present, most students take the SAT test at the end of 
their junior year to have the results available for evaluation during the 
fall of the senior year. A determination needs to be made as to how much 
the test score would be likely to. improve if a student took one extra 
relevant year course prior to taking the test. 

Combining the grade point average and test score equivalents provides 
the weighting of 100 which is applied to the UNITS variable; 50 for grade 
point average gain (500 x .10) and 50 for SAT. 

To summarize, the method employed in developing the proposed weights for 
HSGPA, SAT and UNITS is not based completely on empirical evidence. Most 
research studies support the HSGPA as the best single predictor of 
college success. Consequently, it should be given the greatest weight. 
Combining grades with test scores improves prediction, though only 
marginally, since these measures are not independent and, in general, SAT 
scores correlate slightly less well with col'^ege grades. Including a 
units variable in the formula should provide a third, and somewhat 
independent predictor, since units is principally a non-intellective 
variable. In addition, the inclusion of units provides a stimulus for 
improving student preparation to do University level work. 

The model proposed would give approximately 45 percent weight to HSGPA, 
36 percent to SAT, and 18 percent to UNITS. As a comparison, the BOARS 
proposal assigned approximately 55 percent to grades and 45 percent to 
test scores. This proposal retains the spirit of the BOARS proposal 
while adding a dimension which we hope will improve it's effectiveness. 
In particular, this model is designed to improve the equity of admissions 
evaluation for students from divergent high schools in that a student can 
demonstrate his ability to do University level work in three dimensions, 
one of which also measures his desire and perseverence. 



WCD/vm 
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LOS ANCCIXS: ACADr:MIC ^EKVICES 



Letter from Assistant Vice Chancellor ^^'l^''^'''^''^''^'''''^''''' 
Doby to Vice President Swain. finaxc^i. au> 

February 25, 1977 REt.\T!ONs wrmsaicx>Ls 

February 25, 1977 



I 

Donald Swain | 
Academic Vice President: 
Systemwide Administration 
713 University Hall 
Berkeley Campus 



RECEiVED BY i 



Dear Don: 



The purpose of this memorandum is to amplify my comment*^' *• Mtc 
to you and later, to Allen Parducci, regarding what I per^- ,.o 
be a need to further address -the- preparation issue in- ov:r s.,..ia;Sci -)ns 
requirements. My comments are not nerressarily intended as a min^^ity 
report to the formal task force rr.commendations ^ so please feel f'ree " 
to. use them as you deem appropriate, 

Allen and I agree on the basic issue that admission requirements 
should be designed to encourage x^atter preparation in high school. I 
offered this as a guideline for' the evaluation of any admission stan- 
dards in the "incentive model", Allen reiterated this concern in.his 
memo of December 1, 1975, Allen and I further agree that an ince:«tive, 
or preference, should be given to encourage students to take more 
rigorous programs of study,, the crucial issue is how this can be accom- 
plished. 

The mechanism I proposed to accomplish this aim is to distinguish 
between "academically enriched" (i\JS) and "regular" courses which satisfy 
the A-F subject requirements and to provide differential credit for 
performance in these two classifications of courses. Thus, grades 
earned in AE courses would be evaluated on a different scale from grades 
earned in regular courses. One example. of an approoriate scale might 
be as follows: 

AE REGULAR 

A 5 4 

B 4 3 

C 3 2 

D 2 1 

F 1 0 

Implementing this differential would clearly provide some neutrali- 
zation of the current concern that bright students avoid the rigorous 
courses to protect their grade point average. 
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I have been advised that the AE distinction already exists in 
most schools. However, this distinction would have to be designated 
on the student's transcripts in order for the admissions evaluators 
to assign appropriate grade point scales. 

An alternate, yet more ambitious recommendation, is to give 
differential credit to grades earned in /•elementary" as opposed to 
advanced courses. A variation of this procedure has been used at the 
Air Force Academy, Course credi.t would be designated as. elementary . 
or advanced within the following scale; 

ELEMENTARY ADVANCED 



A , - :.. 4 5 

B • ■ 3 . . 4 

C 2 . 3 

D 1 2 

F 0 1 



The most sophisticated approach would be to provide an incentive 
for both "the AE-regular distiprtion and the elementary- advanced dicho- 
tomy. It would then be possible to develop a set of scales which might 
be used in the following 2X2. matrix: 

• ACADEMICALLY ENRICHED REGULAR 

Elementary 



A 5 4 

B . 4 .3 

C 3 2 

D 2 1 

F 1 0 

Advanced 

A 6 5 

B 5 4 

C 3 3 

D 2 . 2 

F 1 0 
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Performance in an elementary /ui course vrouid have the same scdie 
. a regular advanced course; and performance in advanced AE courses 
ould have a n:i:-:ed scala which gives nore credit for A and B perfor- 
mce, but the same credit for "C and below" performance. 

* . ■ 

This combined approach appears m.ore complicated in theory than 
would be the case in practice. The key would be the extent ±o which 
students know that differential credit is applied and the extent to 
v;Mch students know and understand specific course classifications 
within a given school. 

All these rec'ommendations are intended to take the high schocl 
cjurse quality and difficulty into account as a means of encouraging 
SLudents to become^ better prepared for university work. An important 
rv)nsideration in implementing any recommendation of this type^ is whether 
iw should be a part of the admissions policy of the University/ 
whether it should be incorporated in the "admissions working rules". In 
addressing this issue, we must focus on the intent: To encourage 
students to become better prepared to do University work by taking 
more rigorous courses. If a differential is to have a positive affect 
on this objective, the students must know that credit in AE courses is 
granted on a different scale than credit in regular courses. There- 
fore, if we choose the "working rules" option, we must insure that 
school personnel, counselors, students and their parents , are adequately 
informed. One caveat to this approach, is that relatively few students 
(and counselors) know of our current working rule of calculating only 
the highest grades in A-P cours^js, giving an advantage to students who 
take more than the minimum number of A-F subject requirements. 

I hope -these comments are helpful and if you think it appropriate, 
1 would be happy to do more thinking on the practical considerations of 
implementing one or all three of these recommendations. I would be .happy 
to discuss these recommendations further. 




Sincerely, 



Winston C. Dooy 
Assistant Vice-chancellor 
Academic Services 



cc; Task Force Members 

Chancellor Charles E Young 

Vice Chancellor Chari.es Z. Wilson 
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APPENDIX F 
THE BOARS PROPOSAL 



Revised Admission Requirements Proposed by BOARS Subcommittee 



The following proposals are designed to improve the academic qualifica- 
tions of students admitted to freshman status at the University. They 
constitute our response to the problems created by declining academic 
abilities and a selection system that dips far below the top 12-1/2 
percent prescribed by the Master Plan. Escalation of high school grades 
have in effect lowered admission standards for the University. Our 
proposal is to add a standardized measure of academic performance to 
supplement the present reliance on grades. 

The most important feature of our proposal is the establishment of a 
minimum entrance score computed by a linear combination of the gradepoint 
average (GPA) earned in selected courses in high school (the same courses 
on which the present 3.0 minimum is based) and the two scores from the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT): 

(SAT Verbal) + (SAT Math) +500 (GPA) 

The exact total required for admission by this formula would be set so as 
to maintain the present eligibility pool for the University (e.g., at the 
2500 shown in the accompanying figure) or to achieve some other proportion 
of admissible high school graduates. 

We also recommend admission of any graduate who meets the other require- 
ments and who scores among the top 5 percent of high school seniors with 
respect either to GPA or to combined SATs, regardless of his score on the 
second measure (GPA or SAT). 

All other requirements would remain the same: graduation from high 
school , A through F courses, and those achievement tests required for 
Subject A or for other purposes designated by BOARS. Nonresidents must 
meet the above requirements and attain a cutoff score set at the mean of 
the scores obtained by the 12-1/2 percent of high school graduates. 

The linear combination of SATs and GPA is essentially the selection 
device used by the California State University and Colleges since 1965, 
except that we propose a somewhat lower weighting of GPA. Although the 
State College formula was based on an empirical study, the lower weight- - 
ing is supported by the subsequent escalation of high school grades, by 
our own more recent research on the predictive power of these measures 
for specific classes at the University, and by the general trend of the 
published literature which suggests that the best prediction of college 
grades is obtained by weighting GPA only slightly more heavily than SATs 
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(with standard deviations of approximately 148 and .36 for combined SATs 
and GPA, respectively, the State College weighting of 800 gives GPA 
twice as much weight; 400 would be approximately equal weighting). 

The accompanying figure Illustrates the hypothetical effects of Imple^ 
menting this proposal. The ellpse Is drawn to Include the scores for 
virtually all students admissible by either the present or the proposed 
requirements. The present cutoff Is determined solely by GPA, except 
for students with GPAs between 3.0 and 3.1; this Is illustrated by the 
vertical dashed line. The proposed cutoff (at 2500 on our "^ormula) 
admits all students scoring above the slanted solid line. As shown. It 
admi s some of those students who are now excluded (upper-left, horizon- 
tally-shaded area) but screens out an equivalent number who sre now 
eligible (lower-right, vertically-shaded area) : students with high SATs 
but low high school GPA wouid take the place of others with moderate 
grades but low SATs. The total pool of eligible high school graduates 
would thus remain the same. Since admission requirements deal with 
eligibility rather than with actual enrollment, there might be a change 
In total enrollment. For example. If the proportion of newly eligible 
students electing to enroll were greater than the proportion that would 
have enrolled from the group excluded by the proposed cutoff* the total 
enrollment would Increase. 

Implementation of this proposal would very likely reduce the number of 
minority students regularly admissible. Such students would still be 
eligible for the Ciillfornia University and College system where they 
would find programs designed for students with lower verbal and mathemat- 
ical performance. It Is not clear that use of the SATs would reduce the 
total number of minority students graduating from the University or 
otherwise profiting from the regular academic program. The State Colleges 
have apparently not been the target of protests over their use of the 
SATs, and current pl^ns are to continue using the same selection formula. 
If there were a desire to admit larger proportions of minority students, 
this could be done through special admissions. The present requirements, 
by setting low standards for everyone, ad'>r, a much larger number of non- 
minority students who are Inadequately prepared for the University. 
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APPENDIX G 
DATA FROM THE lATS EXPERIMENT 

Description of Experimental Groups 
Table 1 

Source School x Experimental Group (Percent) 



"ro"P CC CSyc; other To tal 

J 67% 11% 21% 99% 

K 79 10 11 100 

M 38 14 49 101 

N 61 14 25 100 

TOTAL 65% 13% 22% 100% 



Table 2 
Sex X Group (Percent) 



^£21^2 Men Women Total 

J 71% 29% 100% 

5C 60 40 1 00 

M 63 37 100 

N 48 52 100 

TOTAL 57% 43% 700% 
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INCREASED AMODAnOS FOR TRANSFER STL'DEHIS SmBrf l 

Entered in Academic Year 1973 - 1974 *^ 



SYSTEM«ID£ TOTALS 
Couparlson of Nunber Completing* and Graduating** 
and Grade-Point Average*** 
for Students Who Persisted Through the Quarter Indicated 



CROUP 


J 
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73^ 74 


:oF 

TOTAL 
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ENTEKINC 
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i 

COHPL 
S74 
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COHPL 
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1 1 -Jl 
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: OF 
l/UflrL 
«/>2.Q0 


} 
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S74_ 


J ■ 


1225 , 


26t 


2.23 
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2.33 
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9 


K 
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2.94 
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2,77 
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5 


J + K 
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2.53 
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14 


M 
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4: 
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4: 


2.78 
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3 


N ' 
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5.: 


3.24 . 
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53Z 


3.04 
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'S'J 


M + N 


2622 


55: 


3.16 


2314 


57: 


3.03 


2030 


m 


33 


TOTAL 


4753 : 


loo: 


2.8B 


4051 


100: 


2.83 


3413 ■ ; 
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47 



Fall 1974 1/lntflr 1975 c ^ vn?; 

« 1 01 m i\im :oF i l foF mean nm n? 1 1 — r¥ mN^llm — Tor's* 

r... ^^'''■^ ^^^^ '^^ com TOTAL .Cim CUM CPA COMPL GRAD C PL 0 L Sm pV On 1 

COT (m CPA >JM iMui rn_ com gpa >ui mM in , ^ fl^T 

^ 2.42 i97 80: 13 618 22: 2.43 516 83: 27 540 2i: 2.44 m -n 



K 632 19; 2.69 ; 534 84: U 547 19: 2.81 470 86: 12 489 M 2.85 432 
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J^K 1379 4i: 2.54 1131 82: 24 1165 4i: 2.61 986 85: 39 1029 40: 2.63 892 877. ;?3 
« "1" « 2.77 110 90: 9 102 4: 2.81 93 9i: 0 92 4: 2.82 84 ~91^ ^30 
■ 1S4C 55: 3.06 1699 'm : 40 1599 55! 3. 07 147c 92: 77 1464 572 3.09 1357 93,: 727 
J"!'' '^ -^ S9Z 3.04 1809 92: 49 1701 59: 3.o71^ ' nl 77 1556 60: 3.08 14^,1 93: 757 
TOT/ r.lOOZ 2.33 2540 83: 73 2866 lOO: 2.89 2551 IST" 116 2585 M 2.91 2333 M 1030 
: f^liilZl- Winter 1976 Spring 1976 

; .?.0F 'M r.iii :oF i i % of hean // with "ToT i 1 — u ' mean fm — ToT 1/ 

COMPL total a-M C'JM CPA COHPL GRAD COHPL TOTAL CUM CUH CPA J0M1>L GRAD COMPL TOTAL CUM CUM CPA CO^ffL GK.AD 



cm n5 cim >jm^ iji ij^ cm gpa >2m_ m^^n s76 com gpa > 2.00 V/J2.00 
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2.77 
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ni 
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•** ♦ 

**;ht? number of rerslsflng .scuJi? \ .^aJuiicevi In suinner school 'Ik h '75 Is included Itt the x^'^h^t of students who reeistcred and graduated In 
''^nnirpSk^lorSrqSteJ'SJlSf^^ "^'^ '^"^ Cr.: .tudent^who are gra,led pas.-f.Il and, those st.dms:«hose record : . gj^ 
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Enteroa in Acatli-mic Year 1973 - 1974 
Systemvfidc Totals 
Comparison of Number Completing by Sour<:t' School 
for Students Who Persisted through the Quarter Indicated 
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